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PREFACE «^ 

Alx)ng aiid uniforpi difcourie, /^ 
with a jferies o(ahiltra£t Rttlesjf^ 
foon tires and ^tiguQs ,t^ 
Reader. • Eipecially if you add the 
frequent Definitions^ Divifi(fffSy aytid 
Terms of Art^ which have naturally 
place in fuch a difcQVii:le ; a,n4 above 
all, the tedious Accuracy of ^<?^ 
tical Tables, and the like Sc^mes* A 
meer diftindion of Chapters .toes 
but little in Co dry a^m<^od of^rpi- 
foniiig, and does, not ,i|j^^cj<^tjy un- 
bend the application/; TheJ^q^^pr 
js apt to be diflatii^e4:vif|t|i,he^g 

A a the. 
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Jfiie Author talk all alone. Whereas 
Lit has been juftly obferved by many, 
■ -that in Dialogues he imagines himfelf 
to fliare in the converfation. He 
takes up with one fide or other, and 
is glad to meet the anfwers he had 
already given in his own thoughts, 
.acil to':^d them approv'd by the 
Aitthor : Or where he is in a diffe- 
rent opinion from him, he is either 
willing to^ be civilly difabufedby one 
wifio feems rather to converfe with 
than to pretend to teach him : 
Or, he is pleafed to look upon him- 
, felf as judge between two contend- 
ing parties. 

'■/'■• ,' 

- • _, f 

' . Not only thefe and the like rea- 
ibns, l?iit the real occafion of the 

■ following i?^<?^y^»j, determined me 
to write them by way of Dialogue, 
They were really occafion'd by con- 

* verfetioh with one, who feemed to 
ifife too univferial . an admirer of a 
^Jook written by an Author whom I 

fh^ll 
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fliall call by the name of Callicrates. 
I thereupon began to examine feve- 
ral of his periods, and the natur^ 
of his Style. Thence I enter'd into 
farther RefleBions upon the Art of 
Writing'^ or Accuracy of Style-, con- 
firming my opinion with Inflances 
and InJlruSiions ixoTQ, feveral Authors, 
and endeavouring to make the nqatter 
lefs tedious, by feveral little pail^ges 
and applications from HifloTy^.n^ 
Erudition. 

I A M fenfible that as. it is no figoT 
of courage to be quarrelfomy So^ ac-* 
cording to a hint of Mr. Cowley ' it is 
no fign of wit to be critical^ in the 
modern fenfe of the word. A Re- 
fieBion too oiRapin, makes me fear 
that mine will not be fo eafily jufti- 
fied in the reft, as in the method and 
manner of writing of them. This 
judicious Author "ohferves *•, that 

• Pre^e to his Comedy. 

* Jttfi. Poet. 28. 
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Flattery is odious to the PubKck by 
Jjpo great a defire of pleafing parti- 
^ctilai? ; and on the contrary, Satyr 
difpieafes particulars by too great a 
defire of pleafing the Publick. The 
feme often happens in Critkifms. 
And altho* a Sqtyrifl and a Critick 
are very difierent in their true Cba- 
raSierSy dieir Pate^ as the world 
. &xsy is commonly much the fame. 
1 I muH therefore defire the JReader 
W to be fo juft as to believe me ; not 
^■^iticifin, but mecrly my own Im- 
pbvement, was my defign in the 
fblloi^ing remarks. I writ them 
only by way of private exercife, that 
whilft I was employ'd in the ftudy 
of foreign languages, I might not 
totally fidget my own. And as they 
w^re fidl made without the leaft 
oflenfive defign, I defire they may 
be as uho£[enfive in their publick ap- 
j^earance. 



t WOULD by no means be na£- 
tinderftood by theie Remarks> to 
rank Callkrates among common Au-r 
thorsk On the contrary, I (hall al- 
ways own he is in feveral reipeds 
juftly to be placed among the beii 
tJpon this account I give the Andior, 
whofe Book was the occa^on of fe- 
veral of my Remarks, the name of 
Callkratesy which froni the Greekj 
and in piy opinion of him, will im- 
port, that whatever I may dUlike in 
Lis Style, I look upon bim to wi^ 
with a great deal (?Qth pf Be§utj^ 
and Strength, 

Some will flill know bis true 
Aan^e, but many wiU not And 
t^ofe who do, will fee J ^ave taken 
this e:ippedient out s)£ lefpe^ to bim, 
and with a tender appr^bepfipn of 
being of&nfiive. Nor ^o \ iniagiiie 
an Author, who finds one has fb 
great a regard for his merit, can 
A 4 juftly 
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juftly refent the finding fome fault 
with his Style: Elpecially fince it 
was hot choice, but merely accident, 
that brought it into my Refledions ; 
iaild .whferein I anj not confcious that 
any lels civil terms have flipt even 
from my youthful pen. I hope, 
therefore, to be excufed, if in this I 
cannot think him a perfeft pattern. 
As he has feveral places almoft in- 
imitable ; fo feveral, I think, ought 
not to be imitated. And even in 
thofe I WQU*d apply to him what 
Paierculus ' iays of Cinnai aufum 
eum^ ques nemo auderet bonus ; per- 
fecijfe qua a nullo nifi fortiJIifno per- 
jki pojent. As no perfed Author 
wou'd give fome of his bold ftrokes 
of die pen, fo nothing under an emi- 
nent wit cou'd perform fo ftrongly. 
Nor does it follow, that I neither fee 
npf will own his graces^ becaufe I 
venture to fey he has failings. La 

f Lib.i. aliquaati fofi initium. 

v Bruyere 
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Bruyere ^ (sySi ^tCid is one of the 
beft poems that can be made, and yet 
that one of the beft Criticifms tiat 
was ever made .upon any fubjeft, is 
that upon the Cid. Thus a workj 
tho' highly valuable, may give juft 
reafon of cenfure. And tho' I am 
very confcious my Remarks will be 
hi from deferving the charader 
given to thofe upon the Cid, yet I 
fhall not difallow but Callicratess 
book may, in its kind, be as com- 
mendable as that femous Tr^^^aJ^. 

I N writing thefe Papers, I foon 
found the Nature of my Subjeft fug- 
gefted feveral- Reflexions, which 
Ibme Readers wou'd certainly think 
ftolen, if I did not own they were 
borrowed. This was in great part 
the reafon of my adding the ab- 
ftrad of feyeral places of ^intilian, 
at .:the end of the Dialogues. I 

* Mteurs de ee fi4ck, 

have, 
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iiave> upon the fame account, been 
exa& ill otheir dtatidns : perhaps to 
& degree of fcruple. Some Authors 
multiply them too much, by an af^ 
fedation of memory and great read* 
ing. Others avoid all, that evefy 
thing theyiay may ieem their own. 
Epicurus is faid to have writ three 
hundred books without one citation* 
And i know fbme who are ilrange- 
Ij plea/ed with Osbom, where he 
feys •, Rotations are like fugar in 
\\ wiTte : If the mne is good, its tafie 

Ufpoileaby the fugar % if the wine 
is bad, itfpoils the fugar. 

t SHALL not deny but long and 
Sequent citations interrupt too much, 
&nd fb are apt to fpoil the true tafte 
of a Styje. Yet if commonly (Hoit, 
and prdperly uled, t muft beg leave 
to diiallow the force of this fweet 
compadibn. And I fiippofe they 



Advice to a Son. Stc.x, §. 14. 
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will grant it docs not hold in Jkhenipj 
wines. Befides that in a fiibjed of 
this nature, they are not only ex- 
culable, but in a manner neceflarp', 
both as to the rules of the beft 
matters of the Atti and as to ex- 
amj)les of both true and falfe elo- 
quence. Without examples, abftraB 
Rules wou'd fearce be perfedly un- 
derftood ; and it would be prefiimp- 
tuous in a private Author, to be 
giving rules without the iiipport of 
authority. However, I have call 
ihoft of the Latin Citations into 
the margin : Such as remain in the 
context in that and other languages, 
need hot frighten thofe who only 
know Englifi. For they are either 
literally or equivalently tranilated in 
the feries of the difcouris. 

Tho* I have had far the greateft 
"^ssx. of thde ]^apers by me twice the 
time iM-efcribed by Horace *, yet I 

{ ^bttumfHt'fremturin'ai^iim. DeAnelPoet. 

have 
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have wanted both inclination and 
leifure to pohfh them. Otherwile, 
befides feveral corredions, I wou'd 
willingly have graced them with 
ibme places of modern writings ; for 
obferving the graces of the beft Au- 
thors, is the beft of Criticifms, and 
the beft of Rules. In particular, I 
would have ufed fiich as the excellent 
difcourles upon wity and thepleafures 
of imagination, in the SpeBator, and- 
Mr. Popes difcourles upon Homers 
in which his profe is no Icfs admira- 
ble and harmonious than his verfe. 
His Art of Criticifm I was hinder'd 
from ufing by another realbn. For 
fince to make a lels tedious variety 
in explaining quotations from Au- 
thors, having occafionally madeufe 
of fome parts of a hafty and youth- 
ful tranflation I made of the two 
firft Cantos of Boileaus Art of Poetry , 
and of ibme other verles out of Latin 
and other languages ; I eafily few 
mine wou'd appear infupportably 

mean 
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mean in fo near a view with his ; and 
moreover, I knew not where to fix 
in particular, in an Author where 
every thing feem'd excellent. Thus 
was I to omit what I admire beyond 
expreflion. I muft add, I am fenfi- 
ble feveral of the yerfes are fb loofe 
and feeble, that nothing can excufe 
them, but that I give them not for 
Poetry, but to explain the quotations 
from foreign languages. 

• ■ 
I Have often infifted upon the 
falfe value of the fliort and fmart, 
the gay and metaphorical Style, and 
urged the neceflity of being exad 
2iTiA. accurate ', and confequently in^- 
culcated the miftake of thofe, who 
under a very ungrounded pretence 
of writing to the humour of the Age, 
and of a great and free air in ex- 
preflion and thought, write in a 
new let of words and phrafes, which 
.make it doubtful what language, they 
write in; and for fear of Pedantry ^ 

J>egle6t 
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negleA all Accuracy and Rule. Such 
vicious methods are io far ^m being 
the humour of the age, that there 
is as good a gout and manner of 
wriitiog in this age and nation as in 
any. Nor do I think I am capable, 
.or that there is any need of corre^- 
ing the general tafte of the Age, 
fcut of thoie who would cover their 
|uivate errors, with a ialfe pretence 
of publick hking. This, together 
with the affinity of ibme rules of 
Style with others, and the natural 
freedom of Dialogues^ will excufe, 
I hope, iiich places as may ieemto 
be like repetitions of what was iiiid 
bcft)re. 

To mention under what diiad- 
vantage of youth, place, and other 
ftudies, I writ the& jReHe&ions at 
broken intervals ; and ^how I came 
topublifh them now; wou'd, I fear, 
ierve for a very finall apology: J 
ihall therefore forbear to trouble 

you 
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jfou with an excnfe Irom titak and 
other motives, and l^ve the vAio^ 
matter to ^ofe Readers, iv^io, like 
Ibdable friendly gucfts, can be con- 
tented with a frugal entertainment, 
isdthout any haughty comparifons 
of me widi licmfelves. for thus 
i explain or «pply the words of. 
Juvenal*; 

Superhum 
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Ctmvivam caveo fui mefibi cotnfarat. 



res 



DeJ^kit exiguas. 

But to conclude this Preface, 
which is runijing too great a length, 
I will only add, that I am very fer 
from imagining I have either fully 
compHed with the precepts, or a- 
voided the feults I have obferved in 
others. We often, no lefi in writing 
dian in mo}:als, fee what ought to 
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be done, while in diefe we will . not, 
and in thofe we cannot perform it 
ourfelves- And in fine, I have in 
. this kind what Cicero ^ calls ib unla- 
tiable an ear, that it always defires, 
even where it's pleafed the moft, 
fomething ftill more perfe£l. 



^ Nan affequimuf^ at quid de^ea^ ^idemus : nee ewm 
nunc de nobis ^ fed de re dicmus : In i^uo tantitm ahefl »t 
fsvfita mifemur^ ut pfque ea diddles ^ mot§^ ftmm-^ ut 
mhh n&n fatisfadaS ipfc Dcmofthenes : qui ^uan^uam 
unus eminet inter omnes in omni geT^re dtcendi^ non ta- 
fnen fim^r impht aures mcas j it^funt avid^ ^ c apace ^ 
^ pmper aliquid immenfuniy inftnitumqu^ defderanf. 
In Oracore> paulo ante medium. 
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THE 

FIRST DIALOGUE, 

BET WEElt 

EuDoxus and Cleand^rV 



" EuDOXus*'T'^TELL, Cleander^ upon 
m/\/ your recommendatioo 
^ ^ I have read over the 
Book of CallicrateSi 

r 

Cle ANDER* Perhaps then we fliall jfoon 
have your name in Print, with an attempt 
at his excellent Style. ( 

EuDOx- Pardon me, Sir^ Had 1 any 
thoughts of being an Author, I fhou'd be 
very far from making hirn my pattern*. 

-^ 
Clean D. May be you admife him fy 
much, that you think him bcjjind imita- 
tion : And that, I afTure you^ is the opinion 
' ^f moll who read him. 

B EuDOx; 
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Dial. 

I. EuDox.* At leaft I muft beg leave to de- 

t/Wclare it is not mine. I will own his Style 

ttiay be much wonder'd at, but I am not 

Jfo much for admiring it, 

Cleand, Why, what difference, do you 
make here between wondring and admi- 
ring? 

EuDOX, I am not for difputing upon 
words. But, mcthinks, we wonder at any 
thing which is ftrange, tho' we properly 
only admire what has fome extraordinary 
perfedion. 

Cleand. I perceive Callicrates has had 
the misfortune to fall into your hands at a 
bad conjunfturc, and to find you in a cri- 
tical, and, I fear, an exceptions humour. 

EuDOx. By no means. I fliall not 
<lueftion but difference of humour may very 
mucl^ influence the judgment: But, you 
may believe me, I began to read him with 
a very favourable prevention. Tho', to be 
plainj^ I am never fo prevailed upon by the 
reput^ion of an Author, as not to retain 
the liberty of my opinion. As I love to 
fee with Hsy own eyes, fo I am for fudging 
by my own reafon. And what inclines me 
to a greater freedom in this point, is, that 
I fuppofe whoever appears iji print, to re- 

compcnfe 
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compcnfc the pains we take in pcrufing His DiaI/.' 
work, will allow us the freedom of our I. . 
judgments and putting himfelf into thet^W 
hands of all, he muft expert to fall under 
the ceiifure of £bme. 

Cleand. Are you refolved then to ccn- 
fure CallicrateSj in ipite of his numerous 
admirers ? 

EuDox. He may juftly have many ad- 
mirers in other refpeds, but I believe his 
Style is difliked by great numbers. How- 
ever, granting what you are pleafed to be- 
lieve, yet if I were fo difpofed, I could 
perhaps give many reafons to juftify my 
refolution. Tho', I confefs, it is hard to 
hold up againft the common confent. 

Gleand. Not hard only, but rafh Ipo,' 
and apt to expofe one to publick laughter. 
It is never thought any great commejtida- 
tion to difagree from all the world befi^es 5 
and the name of a ^ijf enter in matters of 
this nature, lies heavier upon a man's repu- 
tation than it does now-a-days among us in 
point oi Religion. You remember top Vh^t 
we lately read together in Tlinfs Ep^les\ 
In numero ipjo eft quoddam magiMin colla- 
tumque confilium : quibufquejtn^is judicii 
j^arumy omnibus plurimum. This applied 

» Lib. 7. Epift.17. 
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Dial, to our cafe will prove, that where each par- 
I. ticular judgment might be fufpefted, the 
.^V^ common judgment of many upon an Au- 
thor's performance, is almoft irrefragable. 

EuDox, Some are of opinion that ^llny 
often fpeaks in fentences which are rather 
pretty than trae. Whether this is one of 
thofe places, let others judge. Nay, were 
the matter to be decided by his authority, 
I fancy I could make that very Eftftle ^zxai, 
for me. 

Cleand. Thus it isj now-a-days wc 
make Authors fay what we pleafc. But 
what do you anfwer to the argument I pre- 
tend to draw from the common approba- 
tion ? 

EXTDOX. If that is your only or your beft 
argument, Callicrates will not be much 
obliged tb you for your defence. For what 
if I fliou d anfwer by applying what ^Hnjn 
fays 0£ Orators ^y Scito eum pejjime dicere 
qui probabitur maxime y and then back it 
with an odd rzyingof Sir Roger L'Efira7Jjge% 
that Ip univerfal applaufe is at haft two 
thirds of a fcandal. Which faying, Calli^ 
crates haiborrowM without telling us fo : 
and he ados, A man may almoft /wear he 
is in the wrong, when he is generally crfd 

I * Lib. 2. Epift. 14. « Poftfcript to Smc0,'i Morals. 
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up. And more to the famcpurpofej and in Dial. 
the fame tune with him ** who tells us, tho^ I. 
the multitude has ever been allowed man]f v^yV 
headsj it was never allowed any brains. 
However, tho' the common confent is often 
of great moment, yet never lefs than in the 
repute of fome certain Authors. Unlcfs 
too that general confent prove conftant, it 
will fignify but little in whatever matter. 
Tho' all the world fhou d commend a book 
to-day, if they cry'd it down again to-mor- 
row, I fuppofc you wou d not rely much 
upon the commendation. Now, without 
being the fon of a prophet, I dare fay the 
jreputation of Callicrates will foon be con- 
fideraWy abated. And then. Sir, I will 
tell you, Time is a better judge of Authors, 
than a fudden repute^ 

CleajJd. Time, doubtlefi, is the better 
judge, becaufe the more mature : But what 
reafon have you to think Callicrates'^ ^^pu*, 
station will n^t be permanent > 

EuDOx. My reafon in part is, that feeing 
the applaufe fome Authors had formerly, 
who are now but little eftcem'd, and find- 
ing, as I think, fomewhat of their charader 
in his Style, I-^may have reafon to con- 
jedure from them, of him. ^o^^Ckan^ 
dery that fome Authors have fallen fo con- 

* mmmmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmmmmimfmmi^mmmmmmmmmmmm 
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Dial, iidcrably from their firft vogue, is what you 
I. cannot but have obferved. I could inftancc 
V^V^^ the matter in fomc of our own nation : 
But fincc you are a great admirer of French 
Writers, I will do it in fome of them. 
Take for example the Gentlemen of Tort- 
Royal. Certainly you perceive they are far 
from having now the mighty vogue, they 
had fome years ago. Then ail their works 
were cried up for mafter-pieces. Nothing 
cou d be more eloquent and polite. But 
not long after the world took them in ano- 
ther profpeft, and grew weary of their fre- 
quent TarenthefeSj which clog a difcourfc 
and make it languid and unintelligible. 
Their long Periods grew tedious, and were 
found to be, not fo much the eflfeds of an 
abundance of.fenfe, as a want of that cx- 
aftnefs of thought, that juft dimenfion and 
extent of parts, which makes the lafting 
beauty of Styles 5 while, as Ariftotle ob- 
fervcs% if they are too long, they tire out 
the Reader > and if too fhojt, they hurry 
him along too faft. 

Cleand, But hold, Sir. Suppofing thofc 
Gentlemen as much fallen as you think, 
from the common efteem, yet certainly you 
cou d not have pitched upon any writers lefs 
proper for your purpole, or farther from 
the charader of him you cenfure. For my 

! Rhet. 1.3. cap. 9. 

part. 
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part, I find his Style convenient for fhort Diai^*'' 
Lungs 5 and methinks, of ail things, you I. 
cannot complam his Periods put you out ^^W» 
of breath. 

EUDOx. They feem indeed to be gene- 
rally made in favour of Readers that arc 
troubled with an Afthma 3 and I fear, his 
.are as much too ftiort, as thofe others arc 
too long^ And yet the perfedion of a Stf/e, 
as of all other things, confifts in a Medium. 
As for the likenefs I pretend is in both, it 
confifts in the novelty of their Styles, and 
the l^ingnck of their Vogue* Their way 
of writing was as new once, as his now 5 
and perhaps an appearance of novelty will 
be found the great, but weak fupport of 
both. 

Cleand. Why indeed there is nothing 
fo old, but it once was new. So tliat, 
methinks, you will have nothing efteem'd, 
becaufe it| credit muft have a, beginning. 
Which is an injuftice, you know, made 
Horace lofc his temper, and wou d vex many 
a lefs cholerick man ^ 

EuDOx. All I pretend, is, that a man's 
xifmg credit j to be truly valuable, muft have 



* Indignor quUquam refrehendi non quia crafsecompofitum, 
illeftdiv$ futefftr, fed y*ia nufer. Lib. 2. Epift. 2. 
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PiAL. fomc other fupport befides the novelty of 
1. his performance. 

Cleand- Now then Callicrates'^s way 
of writing, is not only new and peculiar to 
himfelf, but there is an admirable ftrength 
in his expreflions. His thoughts feem tP 
be properly his own, and to flow from an 
extraordinary elevation of wit. Every fen- 
tence feems to be full of fenfe, and the fc-? 
cond ftill more furprizing than the firfl:. 

EuDOx. Juft as I thought. His flafhing 
expreflions have furprized you too much to 
give you the leifure of an examination of 
them.' Thofe concife Sentences, thofe fliort 
Cuts, thofe continual Metaphors, and that 
which I call the TicTac, of an Antithefisy 
ftrikes indeed at firft, but will feldom bear 
the tefl: of a reflcftion. Oftentimes you 
find thofe turns of exprefl[ion and thought, 
as §luintilian^ obferves, are ridiculous when 
examined, tho' at firft they pleafed extremely, 
and feem'd wondrous witty. I cannot hut 
think a fecond reading will much abate your 
opinion in this matter, and that a third will 
bring you over to mine. 

Cleand. Here you are at Prophecies 
3gain, 

' Excu^a rtfum hubenti rnvrntft^ fycU ir^imi blanMuntur^ 
L8. cap./. 

Euoox. 
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pIALJ 

EuDox. All this prophcfying confifts on- L 
ly in drawing a natural inference from paft ^•v^/ 
experience. You know how much you ad- 
mired at firft Liffius's hopping ftyle : yet, 
as I told you then, you foon changed your 
opinion, and with a great deal of reafon. 
lor tho' I always admired Lipfius upon 
many accounts, yet never, I can affurc 
you, for his Style. Now, methinks, the 
Englifh of Callicrates is fomething like 
Liffius\ Latin^ 

Cleand. I muft confefs the very com- 
parifon ftaggers me a little. But fomething, 
Sir, muft be allowed to the particular gc- 
Bins of every language 5 and a way of wri- 
ting that will not agree fo well with the 
Latin tongue, may yet run prettily in Eng-^ 
iijb. For Latin being more regular and 
majeftick, feems to require a graver pace, 
and cannot be allowed that freedom which 
the very irregularity of our language feems 
to give us. 

EuDOX. A great deal muft certainly be 
granted to the Genius of a Language, which 
is as different in every nation as their way 
of government. But as common fcnfe is 
every where the fame, and what is reafon 
in Englijby will be reafon in Latin too ; 
fo in the very way of writing, there is 
fomething both pleafing and n^ceflary in 
f very J^guagc 5 there is fomething com* 



ic F.LJLFCTiOKS uyi 

Dial, mon, wuici: runs throujri- al. ai:c 
I. one not excmaed oy any psmcuiai: 

,W^^•^^ Gcnuu, DU' univerialiy requiiiCL ii\\ 
1 caK'. to be tiiai eauahr. o- v^^*^- 1*. 
cxaimcft v/hich muli dc Ouicrvcu. a 
11: propricrv o: cxDrcliloii, a> u. tiv. 
portioi: oi tiit tnoujrnti. ro: nr u 
couic; ne%'c: ciamnx tnoit wriruiz ^ 
even ctnc: itrntencL icem. rci nt. i- dif; 
piece. ' v^ncrc tnt cxprcliior: i:- Pci 
all} rorc Li iron. r. metaphor ; wnert 
nov anc; tiicr one niset^ with tnoi: 
tenccsanc: thoupits. which, Zh' ^m 
fays. woLci not loor fo great, ^u 
every thmr rouiic cm is mean. Ai 
dccc tiie\ looi; Iraiinaly on it, as if 
wondei ci re fine, tncnii'elves o^i^f 
piac'w aiu. n^tn;. nudft ot' other? "" \ 

.1 

CltEand. WouYi you then i 
tnor always creep for fear of 1 
high: If a man were not allov 
lune: to raiit botii ins thoughts 
prcflioni, v,t fnou'd take but 1 
xaciioi: in rcadim:. 1 love to m 
Autiiui a ccrtam noble aix, th; 
endure ^km^M: iub^ectiontD iui± 



< 
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Dial, mon, which runs through all and every 
• I. one, not excluded by any particularity of 
W^ Genius, but univerfally requifite. And this 
I take to be that equality of Style, that 
cxadncfi which muft be obfervcd, as well 
in propriety of expreifion, as in the pro- 
portion of the thoughts. For my part, I 
could never admire thofe writings where 
every other fentence feems to be a different 
piece: ^ where the expreifion is perpetu- 
ally forc*d from a metaphor 5 where every 
now and then one meets with thofe fen- 
tences and thoughts, which, as * ^intilian 
fays, wou'd not look fo great, but that 
every thing round 'em is mean. And in- 
deed they look daringly on it, as if they 
wonder 'd to find thcmfelves out of their 
place, and in the midft of others of a lower 
ilze. 

Cleand. Wou'd you then have an Au- 
thor always creep for fear of foaring too 
high? If a man were not allowed Some- 
times to raife both his thoughts and ex- 
preffions, we fhou'd take but little fatif- 
fadion in reading. I love to meet in an 
Author a certain noble air, that cannot 
endure afervile fubjcdiontofuch rules and 
precepts, as make the work rather mean 
than exad. CicerOy I fuppofe, is a good 

'* sit quUiis fimflex duntaxat ^ mum. Hor. Art. Poet. 
* SententU iffd, quas foUs tetunt, magls eminent quum 
mnia circa illas fordidn <^ aije^a/mt. Lib. 2. Cap. ii. 

2 judge 
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judge in the matter. And I remember he Dial.' 
fays, a well-underftood negligence is better L 
than an afFefted accuracy \ I will evenl^VNJ 
venture to fay, that nothing is lefs exad^ 
than what is always fo. None are lefs 
pleafing than your artificial Authors. Much 
after the fame manner, in one fenfe, (if 
you will give me leave to make fo odd a 
comparifon) ^s Martial Cstys^ nooncfmells 
worfe than he 'that is always perfumed \ 
Is it not better too, to venture now and 
then at fome noble' fally of wit, than al- 
ways to creep fneakingly along for fear of 
out- walking your rules? or, zs^intilian 
has it ", to lie always flat, for fear of a 
fall. In a word, I hadratlier be witty with 
hazard, than inftpid by art. 

EuDox. So I perceive you are as fond 
of freedom in your thoughts, as Libertines 
are in their manners. However, Sir, (to 
life Callicrates's phrafe) not to cramp your 
fancy and cut the finews of your eloquencCy 
take if you pleafe a liberty, but let it be 
reafonable ". A free eafy air and carriage 
is extremely taking 5 but it degenerates in- 
to ridiculoulhefs, when it is foppifh and 



^ ^ddam etiam mgUgmtU eft dillgem. DeOrat. 1. 3. poft 
medium. 

^ Pofthume non benl olet, qui benlfemfer olet. 

^ Dum timem ne aliquando cadant^ femferjacent. Lib. 8. 
cap.f. . 

? Dabiturque liantia/HmfU pudenfer. Hor. Art. Poe>. 

flaunting.' 
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DiAL« flaunting. The like happens in Styles 5 and 
I. moreover, thofc noble authors, as you call 

4/^YNJ them, often give their notions fo rambling 
a liberty, that it leads to extravagance. But 
remember, that when I fpeak in terms of 
this harfh nature, I woud by no means 
have you think I make the application to 
Callicrates. Such general refledions as I 
have, or may hereafter make, upon falfc 
eloquence, though occafion'd by what I 
may fay of him, are not my fentiment of 
his writing, any farther than I ftiall exprcflly 
make the application. And lince you will 
have my opinion upon the jirt of Wri- 
tings I (hall be forced to take a much 
larger compafs than merely what I think 
may be faulty in him. Let me add then, 
that Libertine and Rule-Hating Authors 
^re apt to fall fhort of common fcnfe, 
for fear of being reafonable by conftraint. 
Rather than be confined to precepts of art, 
they follow every rifing fancy, and rather 
chufe to talk non-fenfe freely, than rcafori 
by rule. They run on without order, for 
fear of feeming flaves to method. They 
think nothing is great, but what is uncon- 
fin'd ; nothing eafy, but what is loofe •. 
Upon a notion of difengaged thoughts, 
they rove in a maze of unconnected ide^s ; 
and in the wandring .fit, lofe themfelves 

^ R«i&i plltis piajara, ^ ff^^fr comfcfith ntimeroJufrM 
grfdHmur. QuQxt. 1. 2. cap. i z. 

and 
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and their reader. For my part, I cannot Dial.^ 
imagine, whythofe fhould bemoftadmir'd I. 
who arc moft irregular. It is,, as ^inti- ViOTV 
lian hints, juft as if it was more commen- 
dable to break a door with violence, than 
to open it, or to drag rather than lead you p. 
In a word, Libertinifm is methinks vicious 
in Writings as in Morals. 

Cleand. Severity too is no lefs to be 
avoided in both. And as in Morals a ^i- 
wne {hou*d neither be lax nor rigid, fo in 
Writings oAe (hou'd neither be fcrupuloufly 
nice, nor immoderately free. Now I da 
not think it at all immoderate, to venture 
upon occafions at a noble flight, to raife a 
thought above the common pitch, to ha- 
zard a new word or cxpreffion. Horace 
has pronounced it, that this always was, 
and ever will be lawful^. The fameliber-^ 
ty extends to the ufe of fliort metaphors, 
which are as pleafing as they are unexpcded 5 
and to that clofenefs of fcntences, that 
fmart concifcnefs of Sty ley which feems to 
cut to the quick, and tg mean more than 
is exprefled i and, in fine, to that vehe- 
mence of Style which is the effed of a 
lively fire and ftrength of thought. 



p Majorem habere vim credunt ea quA nm habent artetn ; 
ut effringire quam apertre, r ampere quam folvere, trahere 
quam ducere, putantrobuftius. Quint. 1. 1. cap. 12. 

** LicHtt femperqut iiceiif, figmtum prdfenie not a proJucere 
V^nen Art. Poet. 

Z EUDOX. 
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Dial- 
I. EuD02^. But then let not fury and rage 

i^Y^w/pafs for vehemence and ftrength. Some 
of thofc pretended ftrong authors, by the 
confufion, tumult, and fury of their ex- 
prellions, can fcarce be defcribed in milder 
terms than thefe vcrfes of Milton: 

Others with vaji Ty^hotzn rage more felly 
Rend up both rocks and hills y and ride the 

air 
In whirlwind. Hell fcarce holds the wild 

uproar '. 

At other times, riotwithftanding all their 
feeming flafhes and fire of imagination, 
methinks they arc more cold than fnow 
and ice. If I may add an application of 
what Milton fays a little after, I will tell 
you, that near thofe burning lines, 

^ A frozen continent 
Lies dark and wildy beat with perpetual 

forms 
Of whirlwind and dire haily which on 

firm land 
Thaws not J but gathers heap^ and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile s allelfe deep fnow and ice^ 
A gulf profound. 



' Paradiie Loft. Lib. i. v. j"39, ''Ibid. v. ^87. 

And 
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And now my hand is in, (tho* I fee thefc Dial.' 
applications are ovcrftretch'd and hyperbo- I. 
licaU yet becaufe proper to make the mat- l/VNi 
ter fenfible by exaggerating) I will read you 
another place which I apply to thefe Au- ^ 
thors. For when in their really cold, but 
feemingly firy expreffions, I meet their 
particular rage of Antithefes^ I cannot but 
think of thefe lipes in the fame book : 

* Each at the head 
Levetd his deadly aim 5 their fatal hands 
No fecandjlroke intend 3 andfuch a frown 
Each cajl at th' other, as when two black 

clouds 
With heaveiis artillery fraught^ come rat-^ 

tling on 
Over the Cafpian, then ftand front to front 
Hovering afpace, till winds the Jtgnal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air. 

Cleand. Well : never cou d I imagine, 
thofe places which are fo noble in Miltony 
cou'd be brought to afubjedofthis nature, 
and for a defcription of a firy Antithetical 
Style. Yet I own the method is amufing, 
and I wou'd willingly fee if you have ftill 
any more applications of that kind, which 
may clear your idea of fuch expreffions as 
feem at firft fo full of a noble fire. 



* Ibid. %^.7n. 
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! JDial. 

L EuDox. I will give you only one more* 

^ ^^y\m For to multiply them too much, wou'd foon 
make them tedious. Thofe expreiGons, not^ 
withftanding all the feeming lufire, and all 
the other deceitful appearances they bear 
at adiftance, or fuddenview, are of a very 
different afpeft when you draw near* You 
then find 'em dark, obfcure, wild in the 
boundlefs extent of their notions. The' 
here and there fome glimmerings of light 
give a pleafing kind of refleftioil, the body 
of thofe Stj^/es feems cxprefs'd in what 
Milton fays of that part of the globe ter- 
reftrial, upon which Satan defcends in the 
third Book. Here is the place "*• 

A globe far off 
Itfeenidh itow feems a boundlefs continent ^ 
^arkj wa(te^ andwildy under the frown of 

night 
Starlefs exposed, and ever threatningftorms 
Of Chaos bluftering rounds inclement sky $ 
Save on that fide which from the wall of 

heaven 
Tho' diftant far^ fome fmall reflexion gains 
Of glimmering air, lejsvex'd with tempefi 

loud. 

Cleand- Unlefs you had taught me to 
admire Milton, 1 Ihou'd begin to fufpcfl: 

*■■■■ ■ ' ■■ I p,,. I ■ •mmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

•»Lib.3. v.4»3. 

you 
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you dcfign'd a by-fling at him too, while Dial.' 
you feem to aim only at others. I. 

EuDox. By no means. I am ftill the 
fame admirer of that Poem, in which his 
uncommon genius cou'd every where fup- 
port its grandeur 5 and have only read you 
thofc places to enliven our difcourfe, by 
defcriptions of very different objeds tranf- 
fcr'd to the matter we are upon. Where- 
in bl^ proceed i I own I hate to read one 
that^affcfts, cfpccially in profe, a grandeur 
beyond his flxcngth, . and fubjed 5 and will 
be firy beyond reafon. Even thofe who 
have a more than ordin^y elevation of 
wit, fliou'd be very cautious how far they 
indulge it, lefl: it fhould raife them to a 
greater fall, as it commonly happens in high 
and fudden flights. Let 'em turn to them- 
fclvcs thofc verfcs of Tajfo : 

A i volt troppo alti "& repent ini 
Sogliono i precipttii effer vicini ■. 

Near flights that are too fudden and too high^ 
The greateft falls and precipices lie. 

Cleand. Give me leave to tell you, that 
I fear this caution will, as I told you be- 
fore, make them always creep for fear of 
a fall. Too great a fear of falfe eloquence , 

C will 
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Dial, will be apt to leave us no eloquence at alL 
I. I muft further beg leave to fell you, that 

t/W)the averfion you exprefs from thofe who 
feek elevation of thought, without aa 
. anxious regard to rules, puts me in mind of 
Marciis Aurelius Severus. He was fo ri- 
gorous a lover of juftice, that his blood 
flufh'd in his face, and his choler was ftirr'd 
even to vomiting, at the very fight of a 
corrupt judge. Methinks you are almoft 
as fqueamifti at the fight of a cdrrupt ft;^. 

EuDOx. That Emperor, Sir, ybu know 
was however hot cruel, ik>r ever put any 
one to death who was tiot cdndemh'd by 
the fenatc. Thuis whatever iverfion I may 
have from corrupt iuthors, I wdu'd not 
have any of their periods condemned, but 
by the fcntcncG of thbfe judges who ttiake 
the fenatc of elbqiieilce 5 fuch as Afijiotle^ 
Cicero and ^mtilian. They, I am furc, 
will agree, that it is not in vaft tetms^ and 
rattling words, liorin Avelling epithets and 
bold metaphors, nor in haughty expreflions 
and ftrutting periods, that true Abblenefs bC 
Style confifts : But in a modeft gi:ahdetir>. 
in a fmooth rifing of the pen, tiff it reaches, 
not till it exceeds the grcathefsbf the tbought 
and fubjed. 

Cleand. Yet as Alexander has gained the 
name of Greaty though not all his aftions 
can be excufed from rafhncfs, and fomc 

wc 
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wc muft own were mean 5 fo a greatncfs Dial. 
of Style may be the proper charader of L 
fome writers, tho* fome of their exprcffions ^^^^Y>< 
jnay fly too high, and others fall too low. 

EuDOx. And therefore it is, not one or 
two faults which Ihould degrade an author, 
But when his ambition and paflion gene^^ 
tally lead him beyond bounds, when a com- 
mon violence, and, as it were, tumultu- 
cufaefs of Style^ makes him infringe cfta- 
blifh'd principles of writing, when by a fre- 
quent abufc . or miftake of wit, or under 
a popular pretence of writing to the humour 
of the age^ he affeds a domineering kind 
of tyranny in the republic of learning, by 
open negleft of fundamental laws, he puts 
me in. mind of ihtGracchiy who, accord- 
ing to the faying of Velleius T at er cuius % 
if they wou'd have contented themfelvcs 
with an honourable (hare of civil govern- 
ment, might have quietly received from the 
common-wealth, all they coud hope by 
thofe tumultuous mcafures which brought 
'em to an end equally miferable and unpitied, 
notwithftanding their fcveral good qualities. 

Cleand. But ftill, why fhou'd it not 
be here as in many other things, where wc 
are moft pleafed by the boldeft adventures ? 

' ^ Gracchi optimh in^eniis maU «y2— ft eiviUm dignitatis 
eoncupljfent fnodnm, quidquid tumultu/indo adififci geft'uruntt 
fjHi$fU 9b$nbff€t tiiJpHiiif^. Lib. 2. Tub Inidum. 

C Z EUDOXt 
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Dial. 
L EuDbx. Why, Cleander\, wou'd you have 

V^yv/ the pleafure of reading, like that of feeing 
rope-dancers, where people take a pleafure 
in feeing men in danger of their lives ^ 
And indeed the boldeft in both thofe kinds 
do generally break their necks at laft.. I 
have another odd comparifon in my heac^ 
that thofe writers are like bold fwimmcrs. 
To be able to fwim may fometimes favc 
a man in a fudden occafion of danger : But 
when pradifed too much, it proves the ruin 
of many, by encrealing their confidence, 
and leading them too far out of their depth; 
Thus the methods I fpeak of, arc fometimes 
ufcfiil, but in the like manner dangerous. 
Thofe venturefome gentlemen advance ft 
far, that either the flream grows too ftrong 
for 'cm, and they arc hurried into a gulpl^ 
or feized by a cramp, and fink of a fudden,, 

Cleand. There is however a ftrong and 
elevated way of writing, which expofcs 
not to thofe fatal diangers, Happy thofe 
Authors who can hit it right. They are furc 
to pleafc by their agreeable unexpected 
turns. 

EuDox. I fear they arc not furc to plcafe 
beyond the firft reading. Thofe airy turn% 
which I perceive you admire, may amufe 
at firft, and may pafs in a work that is to 
be laid afide after the firft^ periifal. £oc 

as 
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^sCalHcrates obfcrves, if the Sun were not Dial. 
to rife againy it would look bigger for I. 
him^ to tumble from thefky at noon with all^^^'Vy^. 
his light andhe^a ^bout him^^ than to walk 
equally and fmoothly down below . the i/i^ 
rizm. So one who docs not dc%n his 
works for a ijbcond reading, may be flaftiy, 
. and full of your furprizes. But if he would 
be often perufed, a different method wou'd 
be more fure of fuccefi. Falfe gems (hinc 
bright at firft, but a little ufe decays their 
luftre, and (hews what they are. The fame 
happens in your unnatural, furprizing Styles. 
Thus a perpetual Laconifm ftrikes at firft, but 
upojj reficlaion yjou wUl find it extremely . 
weak. The imagination cannot always keep 
up to that conftraint. TTis above the capacity 
of man to be always extraordinarily witty,and 
, whoever aims at it in every fentence, muft 
of neceflity fall into affeftation, falfe con- 
ceits, flat and impertinent ideas ''. Then, 
J being ever in fearch of what Horace calls 
. ambitiofa jornamenta^ he will often run to 
\ thofe expreffions where the words are too 
\ large fojc the fenfe 5 and by fwelling his 
^phrafes with bluftering words, will make 
» ijioife pafs for wit 5 and upon a clofer ex- 
w amination, you will be fo far from true 
: wit, that it will be hard to find the feafe. 



'^ Ind^ minuti corruftique fenficuli dr extra rem petit}, 
Hac quoque accUit quod folas captanti fententias, mnltas ne- 
c€jfe eft dicer e leves, frigidas, ineptMs, Neque enim uliter potefi 
effi ubi de nrnnero Moratur. Quint. 1.8. cap. f* 
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Dial. I fhou'd be very forry to lay this with any 
I. general charge to Callicrates's account : 

W^B'utwiicnhc fzys thzt Je/hair cajis agloomi* 
nefs upon the foul, ana lays her in a dun- 
geon oeyond the notion of pre-exifiencey it 
Ibunds, no doubt, extremely high i yet I 
fancy you wou'd bepuzzled to give a clear 
and diftind perception of the meaning. If 
I might exprcfs myfelf in the way of fomc 
writers, I wou'd fay, it is all meer gloom 
and dungeon. 

Cleand* Tho' now and then you meet 
with an expreflion that is too far ftretch'd, 
■ yet if it is but feldom, the other beauties 
of the work fliou d attone for a few mif- 
takes. Unlcfs you will be more fevere thaa 
Horace "". 

EuDox. They may attone for them in part.' 
But ftill thofe fort of cxpreflions are fo in- 
cident to authors who will be ever aiming 
at your furprizing Style, that this very thing 
Ihou d make that way of writing be lefs 
admired, and followed > and when under 
high words there comes a mixture of mean 
thoughts, it gives this kind of Style fuch 
an air, as makes it ftill more infupportablc. 
Callicrates is a man of fo much fenfe, that 
• nothing but the misfortune of his way of 
writing cou'd lead him into fomething of 

* Vol plura nitent in carn^me^ non ego pancis offender ms^ 
e/ilis. Arc. Poet, 

this 
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diis tijid. Thus when he fays, 'tis better Dial. 
to clap the extinguifher af honour upon our ^ I. * 
vital flame, rather than to let it burnbhe^^J^>r^ 
4ind lie agonizing in the focket till it goes 
out in no perfume 5 the greatnefs of the words, 
with the meanncfs of the Image ^ makes it 
tioubly abfurd. And here I cannot but take 
jiotice, that a miftakcn greatnefs and fingu- 
larity of Style is apt to give their difcourfes 
a ridiculous turn, and expofe fuch autiiors 
to be ridiculed in the graveft fubjeds. 

Cleand. There is nothing fo ferious but 
z droJiing humour may ridicule : And I fup- 
po(c you will not condemn Virgil becaufe 
•he has been travefticd. 

EuDOx. Tho' any thing may be fo re- 
jpre/cnted as to make a ridiculous figure, 
yet fome things there are, which of them- 
felves leave an odd Idea in the mind, and 
peed not the help of a Droll, to be fmiled 
at : which Ariftotle ^ obferves to be a great 
fault, and that it happens when the words 
are much too mean, or too big for the no- 
tion, and fubjed in hand. Now whoever 
pretends to be particular in every fenrence^ 
and continually runs into unufual compa- 
rifons and metaphors, will fcarce be able to 
manage, with all the moderation requlfvte 
to maintain the dignity of a fober dif^^^^^ Ve- 
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Dial. 

L Cleand. As hard as you think it in 

VV^^ thofc methods of writing, not to flip into 
fomc cxprcflions which may make one 
fmile in a ferious matter, yet what Calli- 
crates has of that nature, rather ferves to 
' enliven his difcourfe, than to impair its vi- 
gour. Methinks one muft be ftraiigely mit 
liking, not to admire the convincingneft 
of his way of writing, where every word 
has a particular force, and the following 
is ftill a ftronger argument than the former. 
Every thing feems to carry with it a new 
convidion, and will make you aflcnt to his 
opinion, though you fmile at the expreflio^, 

EuDOX. Perhaps you do not fufficiently 
diftinguifh between the furprize and the 
fonvidion of his arguments. Upon rf- 
fledion you will often find the Angularity 
of the turn is what you took for the foli- 
dity of a proof He fays, he finds the fa- 
tisfoBion of^ TrofpeSfy Mufick or Terfume 
is not thirmer for being beaten. Though 
. I never tried the ejcperiment in a mortar, 
nor put 'cm to the proof of a peftle, I. 
wou d not fwear the fame of his reafons. 
As when he tells us, if we waiid only 
fonquer our imagination^ wo might die eafi^r 
pf H faggot than of a fever-y apd then proves 
it, becaufe 'tis better to have a fire ki^- 
4Ud without than within us. I fear there 
|s no need of putting fuch arguments to a 

beating. 
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beating, to make *cm thinner. However, Dial. 
(iiio' t^is. convinces me not, yet I am alto- L 
gcthejr of his opinion when he gravely af- v^VV 
£rms, that by running in the dark a man 
may happen tojuftle apoft. I jagrce with 
him too, 'tis more probable a man may bring 
all his limbs from his bedy than from a 
town-wall at a brisk attack. Thilautus 
was certainly of this opinion, whenhefear'd 
Timy if he walked behind him, might takp 
;a bite at his legs 5 whereas having but one 
body, he delircd to carry it all home, and 
to continue the experiment of how long 
a jcarcafs, well Jook'd to, might lafl. But 
then again, this very thing makes me nop 
wopider quite £b much as I fee Callicrates 
^pcs, why mendoi/t dance upon the battle-: 
mentsofhoufesy vault down the monument y 
and jump into a furnace for diver fion ? 
Moreover he tells us, when difcouriing 
upon the value of life, that people are nqt 
fo apt to be too big to livf^ as too little to 
die h which tho' I fcar9e can fay I clearly 
undcrftand, yet I fuppofe, to ufe his terms, 
it is good husbandry to nurfe up the vital 
flame as long as the matter will laji. He 
may declare agaiiji if he plcafcs, \that peo- 
ple are impofed upon by words and things 
ill join d together 5 they will never believe 
Jiis paradox, that a natural death is the mojl 
violent \ nor will he perfuade 'em eafily 
to difcharge the lafl pulfein the face of 

^e^th to maintain the honour of our fpeciesy 

be^ 
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Dial, becaufe a death-bed figure is an humbling 
I. fight J and a terrible rebuke to the dignity 
t^^V^ ^' humane nature. 

Cleand. Under favour. Sir, I doubc 
this method of culling out here and thccc 
a fcntencc, and then joining 'cm into an 
odd fcnfc, is not very fair dealing. Any 
difcourfc will feem abfurd if you take it jto 
pieces and leave the connexion behincL 
For, as your above-mentioif d Tim quotes 
cut of Leviathan^ the general ufe of fpccch 
is to transfer our mental difcourfe into ver- 
balj or the train of thoughts into a train 
of words. So that to interrupt the train of 
an author s words, is .to falfify his fenfe : 
And at that rate you may make the clofcii 
reafoning feem very incoherent fluff. 

EuDOx. I confefs, Cleander^ if you will 
give me leave to ufe your author's terms, 
the method has fometimes no creditable 
complexion : Yet in fome occafions there is 
no great reafon to hope any better. When 
a Style feems to carry with it a perpetual 
air of affurance, and runs in as high a tone 
as if we were to be commanded, rather 
than perfiiaded into an aflentj when the 
terms look like j^pothegms^ and arc meer 
Sophifms 5 when the preface threatens to 
handle important points of morality with 
all the zeal and force the matter requires 5 
if ftill there is evg^^ow and then, fome 

odd 
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/odd comparlfon or metaphor, feme remark- Dia^. 
able impropriety ef expreflion and thought, i. 
the Author^ not the Reader, muft anfwer \jr\/>J 
for the BurieJ^que. Yomt Author ^ Sir, ob- 
fcrvcs, that tti violent wifhes, the hurry of 
the furjuit makes but a jhufflingpacey and 
Jpoits the gracefulnefs of the motion. There 
is an impetuofity and hurry of Style which 
has much of the like efFed. And when he 
obfcrved that fometimes a man cracks his 
confcienccy as a horfe does his wind by 
ftraining up hilU he might as well have 
refle£ted, that fometimes folidity of reafon 
is loft by forcing it too high. 

Cleand. Let me beg of you, Sir, not 
quite fo faft. You begin to declaim fome- 
what tragically upon the matter. You run 
on as if you had been prepared for a dif^ 
pute : I fancy you have been reading fomc 
modern criticks, who have put you into 
this feverity of hamour. 

EuDOX. No, Sir. What I have faid, is 
no more than wh« the matter itfelf fug- 
gefts, and might naturally occur to any one, 
without the leaft defign of criticifm, or 
111 humour. However, that you may not 
think I am grown too exceptions 5 without 
arguing the cafe any farther, I will ftand to 
this propofal: If you will take the pains 
to read over this book a fecond time, and 
then tell- me, if you do not like it worfc 5 
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Dial- I will be bound to read it again my fel^ 
L and fee if I can like it better* 

Cleand^ Agreed. And (b for the pre- 
fent I will take my leave : But aflfureyour 
felf I will return ag^ to the phaige witb^ 
ijti fome few days. 



THE 
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Cleander, Eudoxus, 
. and Critomachus, 



Y 



Cleand. ^ jT O U fee, Sir, I am as good 
as my word in returning 
foon again to the charge. 



EuDox. But, Sir, you never faid yoii 
wou'd bring a fecond with you 5 and yet 
by yours and Critomacbu/s fmiles, I fuf- 
pcd that is partly the reafon of his com-, 
ing. However, his company is always ac- 
ceptable ; and Ihadrather forego the equa>- 
lity of the engagement, than want the 
plcafurc of his converfation. 

Critom. Your compliment is obliging,' 
tho' almoft too ceremonious for friends fo 
perfeftly acquainted. At leaft, Sir, to ufc 
no ceremonies with you, I own you h^vc 

gucflcd 
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DiAi,. gucffed. exadly right. Ycftcrday morning 
11. 1 found Cleander reading Callicrates with 

v^yx. great attention. He prcfcntly told me the 
occafion of it 5 and finding your late con- 
verfation had work'd upon him, I profcr'd 
to undertake the caufe. 

EuDox* It fecms then,. CUandefy thtO> 

• cond lefturc has had the cfFed 1 foretold* 

Cleand. I never thought it a point of 
honour to maintain a miftake, and be ^fF 
in error. I own therefore, 1 begin to be 
of a different opinion in the matter. 

Critom. Certainly, J?////((7^»j, you muft 
have argued very clofcly wiQi Jiim to mate 
£0 fudden a change. 

EuDox. The onljs in a manner, or at 
kaft the chief argument I ufcd, was giving 
a few hints at fome of the chief faults, 
Occafioned by affedation of Style, and a 
prefumption, that a fecond reading, after 
thofe hints, wou'd much alter his opinions; 
and you fee I was not much miftaken. 

Cleand. You will give me leave, E^ 
doxusy to tell you, the other reafons yoir 
gave, made little imprcffion upon me, till 
at the fecond reading I began to obfervc 
1 certain unnaturalnefi of Style, which 
working more upoA the imagination than 

icalbn^ 
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f cafbn, muft confequently be Icfs admked Diau 
the more it is cxamin'd. IL 

Critom. For my part, ofteit reading 
fuch Books has had a very different effeft 
upon me : It has rather increafed than di- 
minifhed my eftcem. I ftill foiitod fomc 
new beauty which at firft I had ovcriook'd^ 
and feem'd ftill to perceive a greater abun*- 
dahce of fenfe than cou d be carried away 
at feveral readings ; which is certainly one 
of the greateft talents of a writer. 

EuDOX. But what if in fome writers this 
vaft abundance of fenfe fhou'd at the bot- 
tom be only an abundance of new words 
or phirafes, which fecm to have a particu- 
lar meaning, becaufe they are of an extra- 
ordinary hue, or combined in a jftngular 
way? 

CfeiTOM. No, no. Sir, I do not mea- 
fare fenfe by the bigricfs of words. What 
I admire is, that vaft fund of wit, which is 
requifitc to fupply fo great a variety of 
thoughts, as is neceflary to carry on that 
kind of Style. Nor do I mean this oiCaU 
Iterates only, but of others who write in 
that turn of expreffion. 

EuDOX. And by your leave, Sir, it is 
juft thofe others, who are in that turn of 
it, that! chiefly prcfume to difapprove. For 
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Dial. I muft declare to you^ as I have done to 
IL deandetj that I have much too great a va- 

VY^^lue for CallicrateSy to charge him with 
what I fay in general of thofe fort of wri- 
ters^ whofe copioufnefs is often nothing 
but a repeating of the fame thing, in wocds 
which differ much more in the found tfaaH 
in the meaning. Tis only multiplying 
Words to the fame fcnft. What was fiiffi 
ciently expreffed in the firft period, is varied 
into feveral others, 'till at length the thought 
is fo toffed and turned, that it comes to 
nothing, being fmother'd by I know not 
how many iiifignificant variations. This 
§iutntilian has long fince remarked in that 
kind of Style*. 

Critom. Why then, EudoxuSy do yoa 
think thofe Authors have bewitched us^ or 
fo prepoflefled us in their favour, that we 
cannot judge of them with indifference, and 
fee their defcfts. Having no manner of in- 
tereft in their reputation, I cannot imagine^ 
what (hou d byafs me fo far as to forego 
my reafon in their favour and defence* 

EuDox. To be byaflcd in favour of a^ 
Author, it is not at all neceffary to be join'd 
in one common intcrcfl. The very novelty 

* Nil m e^ auod nBl diet poteft, cirmmimus tkmort ver^ 
rum-y ^ quod/atis dUium ift refetimus, (^ quod uno verSa 
p0tety fluribus oneramus: e» pteraque fignificare milms p$t^ 
tumui 4Uf0m dicere. Lib. 8. Proem. 
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of his Style (for novelty has a ftrange at- Dial. 
tradive) does often pleafc fo at the very 11. 
beginning, that one is apt, upon the pre- l^N^\> 
vailence of the firft furprize> to take fuch a 
liking. as makes one think there is fome^ 
thing excellent in every extraordinary turn. 
Whea once we arc thus prejudiced in fa- 
vour of a book, we read on with a defign 
to admire, rather than examine. The rea- 
fon is very natural 5 for when once we arc 
prepoffefs'd on the favourable fide,we think it 
a reflexion upon our wit, not to perceive 
a great deal, where perhaps the author 
meant but little. It is what you Carte- 
Jians objcft to Terifateticks, that doating 
upon AriftotUj they find more in him than 
ever he thought of: And here by the help 
of fome of thofe authors you admire ^,1 
could read you a long ledure againft y r^'i^ 
dic£^ a Topic continually handled by fome 
writers, and indeed by moft Innovators^ 
whether in Philofophy or Religion. 

Critom. As great an admirer of thofc 
writers as you are pleas'd to make me, I 
ftill think arguments drawn from prejudice, 
prove equally on both fides. I am fure at 
leaft, they are equally advanced on both, 
and make little to the purpofc on either. 



* Art iU Penfer, B^ckirshi di U VerhS, (jrc 
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Dial.' 

11, CLEANp. There, Critomachusy you' 
Vvvi will give me leave to intcrpofe my own 
experience. For though one may be pre- 
judiced as much agair^^ as in favour of an 
■ Author, yet, mcthinks, it is ftr more na- 
tural, to be prevented in favour of one 
\*^ho has the commendation of a furprizing 
novelty. 

Critom. I do not love to argue againft^ 
experience, otherwife I wou*d make bold 
to tell you, I am of the contrary opinion. 
I fear we are more apt to ccnfure than to— 
approve other men s undertaking?. Thofc 
who pretend to have ftudied the nature of" 
man, tell us, the rcafon is, that a certain 
inborn principle of felf-efteem, makes us - 
unwilling to acknowledge the perfeftions 
of others *y imagining our merte diminiflies 
by the increafe of theirs* 

Cleand. There may be fbmething of ' 
that in people of the fame profeffion, 
where emulofity inclmes 'em to undervalue 
thofe who may ftand in their light, tho' 
they will, as Horace obferves % admire 'em 
when they are removed out of . the way. 
But where there is no concurrence in the 
defign, there can fcarce be any emulofity^ 



* Urip enim fulgore fuoy nOm eJ» fr^grtwat arte^ ivfru ft 
pjitas. Extinnns ama6ifur Idem. Lib. 2. Epift. i. 
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And therefore fince, as I fuppofe, neither DiaL. 
you nof 1 have any defign to appear in print, 11. 
1 do not fee what can thus influence our ^^^>r^. 
judgment of Authors. 

CitiTOM, Alas, Sir, there are few but 
pretend to be witty, and therefore when 
♦hey find a contemporary Author begins to 
liave a topping credit, 'tis very natural to 
Ik drawing him to a common level. This 
3s certainly the reafon we are more inclined 
^o criticize modern than antient Authors. 
JNTay, very often we praife the Antients only 
^o fpite th!Z Moderns, if you believe Ho- 
race again**. We look upon thofc as too 
dFar oflF to enter into our concern of repu- 
tation: and therefore eafily let 'em pafs 
without any envious feverityj whilftlook- 
:ing upon thefe with a nearer eye, we think 
^hc diftance not fo great; but by a little 
<riticifm we may make way foi: a compa- 
-rifon between them and our felvcs. 

EuDox. Prcthcc, Crttomachus ^ don't 
^make fuch envious creatures of us. As if 
^c could not fuffer an Author to rife in 
'the common efteem, without bearing him 
a grudge! Jeannot endure to think man 
is of fo envious an humour. 1 declare, for 
my part, I look upon CalUcrates and Mon- 



^ JngenHs nonHle frvet, flauditque-fipultis, nojirafedim^ 
fugnaf,. fi0s nojiraque HvUhs cMt, Lib, i. EpUl.i. 
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Dial, taigne with equal indiflfercncc, tho' one is 
IL an extern, and farther off than the other. j 

l/VV Nor do I perceive my felf the leaft more j 
jealous of the name one has now, and the | 
other had a hundred years ago. Why then 
may I not give my opinion equally of both ? 

Cleand. Tis certainly a little hard to 
think a man envious becaufe he does not 
like every Author that lives at the fame 
time. And I fuppofe, CritomachuSj you — 
will not have every Author claim a right -=:= 
to our efteem^ and confbrain our judgment,.^M 
meerly becaufe he appears in publick whik "S 
we are alive. 

Critom. By no means. Only I wou* 
not have us fo free in our cenfures. W< 
ftiou'd encourage witty undertakings, am 
countenance thofe writers who might other- 
wife be a credit to our age, if they wcr 
not djetcrrcd by the tyranny of criticks. 

Cleand. As for that. Sir, I think feu-^ 
Authors are fo daftardly as to be hinder'c:::^^ 
by any fuch apprehenfion. The humouK- ^ 
of printing has now gone fo far, that cri- — - 
ticizing feems only, by fcratching, to mak^^ 
it. itch the more. I wifli a more efficacious^ 
remedy cou'd be found to the difeafe. Bu^ 
I fear the Republick of Learning may fay oi 
Scriblcrs, what Tacitus does of jijirologeri^ 

• thai: 
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that they arc a fort of men who will be al- Dial* 
ways prohibited^ but always continued *. 11. 

Critom. I muft needs grant our age is^ 
too licentious in printing. But, I hope, 
Cleander^ you are not fo fudcienly, and fo 
fiiUy changed to a contrary extreme, as to 
count Callicrates among the fcriblers- 

Cleand. So far from it, that altho' I 
<lo not admire his way of writing fo much 
^ I did at firft, yet I ftill place him above 
Tulgar writers $ and I dare fay, Eudoxus 
^vnll xlot deny him the merit of an inge- 
nious Author. 

EuDOX. I Ihou'd be very unjuftto refufe 
him that charader 5 yet if his wit was in 
a different turn of expreflion, I fliou d like 
it better. The particular jog of his periods, 
the continual metaphors, and the whole 
air of his Style, has more of a forced thaa 
native luftre. It looks too like painting, 
which can never equal the charms of a 
natural beauty. ^ ^intilian fays, that an. 
effeminate ftudy of beauty is only taking 
pains to be ugly. Which puts me in mind 
•of what your Author fays, that Author Sy 

• Genus homtnum fotentibus infidumy J^ermtibus frllax ; 
quod in civitate nojira & vetMtur /emfer, & retmibitw. 
aift. Lib.i. 

^ FucatamuliebnterjfisJiJJirrjdfHnt if/ofirm^labpre, Lib.S^ 
?ioxtn, 
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DiALr. like womeny drefs when they make a vifit, 
IL Now if the drc^ is too gaudy and vhimfi- 

V/YNJ cal, it will rather expofc, than adorn the 
Xady 5 and thus, if a Style has too much 
of the flalhy and lingular, it will defervc 
no better fuccefs : Efpecially if the drd$ 
and garb is poetical $ wherein I cannot fay 
C alii crates is faulty. But fome there arc 
who fall into it in fo putid an excefs, as 
to take a greatelr licence in multiplied £- 
pithetSy wild Hyperboles^ and Met^kmi 
as wild, than the madded inhabitant of 
Varnajfus. I wonder the mufes do not 
fet fome fnarling fatyrift at their heels, and . 
bark them out of their ^verdmt fneadaw$ 
all enameN with the flow'ry fpring. 

Critom. However averfe I am from tod 
much criticifm, I do not defign to defend: 
all forts of writers : and lead of all, thofis 
poets in profe. Xou have there, I fee, the 
author of Human Trwdence. There 1 lately 
met with a place of that nature which can- 
jiot be excufed- Here it is, in the defcription 
of the Grotto^ or a retired life. « " Here 
« lobferve,fays this Author, the Lady JF/pr4» 
** to cloath ourgrandam Earth with anew' ^ 
'^ livery, diaper d with p leafant flowers^. \ 
" and chequered with delightful objedsi 
^^ there the pretty fongfters of the fpring, 
« with their various mufick, feem towel- 

*^ cptnif 
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^' come mc as I pafs along 5 the earth puts T>iau 
^^ forth her primrofcs and pretty djiyiies to II. 
^^ behold me 5 the air blows with gentle ^^YSi 
zephyrs to refrcfh me; here I find fuch 
pleafure vith zgufio reUvanfe^that 1 could 
bid adieu to AlcinouSy AdomSy and Ln* 
*^ cuUu^s gardens, and wou'd not envy the 
" Theffalians for their Temped Now, by 
what way an Author, that can fall into this 
,childi(hnefs, cou'd come to a tenth edition^ 
as the title page does here tell us, I cannot 
imagine. 

Cleand. .Certainly, 5ir, you muft have 
heard that, notwithftanding Marcellus built 
a Temple to Virtue, and another to Ho* 
nour, and order d 'em fo, that one could 
iiot pais to that of Honour, but through 
:the other of Virtue, yet fince his days peo- 
ple get in another way. That is, honour 
and reputation are fometimes had without 
trae merit, not only by others, but by Au- 
thors too. But to let that pals, I believe 
I can give you here in Maynwaringe^ '"fuch 
another piece of eloquence as fhall outvie 
yont Grotto. I will only read you a few 
lines. Speaking officknefs arid a valetUr 
dinary ft ate y he fays thus : " The lilly and 
^^ the rofe, that nature planted in the high* 
" eft mount, to (hew the world her pride 
f * and glory ; is now blafted and withcr'd 

? His Book of Prcfovation of Health, 

^ " — P +" ^ «^ like 
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Dial* '* like long-blown flowers. , The eye that 
11. " flafhtl as lightning, is now like the q-. 

W^ " pacous body of a thick cloud 5 that roll'd 
*' frotn eaft to weft fwifter than a celefiiai 
^' orb, is now tired and weary but (landing 
*^ ftiil 5 that penetrated the centre of anb- 
*^ thcr microcofm, has loft its planetary 
" influence, and is become obtufe and 
<^ dull. The hollow-founding breaft that 
" echoed to the chanting bird, and war- 
*' bled forth delightful tunes, now rans 
" divifions with coughing drains, andpaufcs 
" with a deep-fetch'd figh for breath to 
*' repeat thofe notes again, &cr It is hard 
to fay, whether fuch Styles Ihou'd be counted 
Poetry or Profe. But I am fure they are 
not good Poetry, and arc very bad Profe. 
This amphibious way of writing is iieither 
one nor the other of thofe two between 
which there fecms no medium 5 and per- 
haps was not thought of when the arifwer 
of Sir H. San)il or Spelman (I forget which 
of 'em) was thought a very pleafant one, 
who, being asked his opinion of Poetry, 
replied, that of all ways of writing he 
liked it the beft next to Profe. 

EuDOX. Arijidtle ' remarks, that people 
having obfervcd the very idleft fables of 
poets did extremely pleafe, by the agree- 
ablenefs of their exprefllons, eloquence was 

*Rlict. L.3. C.I. 
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at firftaltogcthct of a poetical turn, as that Dial,' 
of Gorgias 5 and he jdds, that the unskil- IL 
ful ftill thought florid poetical writers the (•VNJ 
beft 5 but that the iniftake is clear from the 
event, fincc even poets had moderated that 
wayof cxprcffion in Tragedies^ as very im- 
proper in difcourfe. Upon which he con- 
cludes, it is ridiculous to imitate thofe who 
themfclves no longer ufc that way of wric. 
ting^ 

Gritom. What difpleafes me the mod 
in that kind of Style, is, that it has, as 
was already obferved, rather an effeminate, 
than a manly beauty. Give me a ftrong 
vigorous Style. 

EuDOX. As ftrong as you pleafe, provided 
if docs not, as I precautioned Cleander^ 
come to miftaking rage for ftrength, or to 
an odd qaixture of fiercenefs, with fome- 
thing of that Poetick way of which we 
were fpeaking. Mr- Cowley * fays of VirgiU 

fje brought green To'ejie to her perfect age^ 
And made that Art which was a Rage. 

It looks to me as if fome Authors wou'd 
quite reverfc the matter, and make Profe 



^. ^udmoinm riMculum tfl imiuri m ffti iffimn sm- 
fliustUo utmtur modo. Arid. Ibid. 
^ In cIm: firft of liis Mifcelknies. 
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Dial, from Art, turn to Rage. An inftancc of 
11. this ranting Style I met with ycfterday, at 

L/YNJthc very opening of this Reli^io StoicL 
He begins in thefe terms. *^ Albeit maa 
" be but a ftatue of duft,. kneaded with 
" tears, moved biy the hid engines of hi^ 
" reftlefs paflions, a clod of jcarth whicli 
" the fhorteft fever can burn to aflbes, and 
*' the leafl fhower of rheums wafh away 
" to nothing : yet makes he as much noife 
" intheworl4, as if both the Globes, thofe 
*^ glorious twiijs, had beerii .unwomb'd from 
^^ that formlefi Chaos, by th<c midwifry 
" of his wit. He fpeaks thunder, look? 
*^ lightnings, breaths ftorms, and by the 
'^ eloquence of his own vanity, perfuades 
'.* himfclf that his commands are able to 
5^ unhinge the Poles.'* 

Cleand. Such periods make me think 

oiBen.Johnfony who, as Mr. ^ryden{zys^ 

jn one of his EJfays \ in reading fomeof 

the bombaft fpeeches of Mitcb?thy ufed to 

• jfay that it was Horrour. 

EuDOx. The fecond paragraph of this 
fame book begins little better, tho' with 
jTomething lefs terrour. ^^ Albeit f egiments 
" of arguments levied from the ftately fa- 
" brick of heaven's arched pend, and from 
^ the inimitable embroidery of earth's flowry 

» At the cod pf the Conqucft of QOimiik. 

f^ boul, 
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^* boul, &c!* You have a world more of Dial* 
^his fort of eloquence in that rambling II. 
Stoick. His Style is like his Religion, made ^«^W 
up of ftarts of fancy, libertinifm of inco- 
herent notions^ indigefted words and ideas. 
How much better do thofe write, who, 
tempering the heat of fancy with cool re* 
fleftions upon the rules of art, go fmoothly 
pn to their point. 

Cleand. It is doubtlefs better, as long 
9Stoo much of art does not deflxoy nature. 
Waters arc never fo good as from the very 
luring, and we are more pleafed with a 
fountain rijing in the midft of its native 
pebbles, and artlefs greens, than when it 
rattles down into a marble bafon. I am 
for Juvenafs'' 

Sluanto prafiantius ejfet 
Numen aqua viridi Jtmargine c louder et 

undas 
HerbUy nee ingenuum vitiarent marmora 

tophutn. 

And thus, is there not fomething more 
' pleaitng in a free natural vein, than in a 
conftrain d artificial Style ? 

Eubox. But if you obferve narrowly, 
you will find none depart more from na- 

jJSatyra.}. ver.iS. 

X wre. 
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Dial, turc, than thofc who take the liberties I 

II. Ipeak of. Or, if you will have me anfwer 

UWJ with the words of the fame Author, I will 

affirm, that nature and wifdom, or art, 

never give oppofite rules. 

^ Nunquam aliud iiaturdy aliud fapentia 
dicit. 

And then it will be found, that as waters 
often grow clearer and better by their 
courfci fo natural methods of writing im- 
prove through a courfc of Rules; 

Critom. I am not an enemy to either 
nature or art. I only fear the criticks will 
have Authors fo nice, as to fmboth their 
Styles into meer flatnefs. A roughncfs is 
better than to have things poliflied till they 
are too thin and weak. Amongft the many 
^^^^/^^rj of antiquity (and you know Varr<^ 
will not compute for lefs than three hun- 
dred) one ^zs Jupiter Thilius J or of friend- 
(hip, and was commonly made with a rough 
philofophical head. Perhaps, fays my An- 
, tiquary, * becaufe friendlhip is oftner found 
. among them, than among fprucer fellows. 
Thus, methinks. Authors of a rougher mien, 
are oftner found truer to reafon than your 
trimm'd and fmooth-faced Styles. 



** Sat. 14. ver.520. 

P O. ^. of Coins and Medals, Part 2. Chap. 6. 

EUDOX, 
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Dial. 
EuDOX. Yet you arc not to omit ob- 11. 
fcrving, that the very Jupiter . you fpcak (•W 
of, join' d a fmiling countenance with his 
rugged head. From whence I may infer, 
in the like method, that a true reafbnable 
writer, muft not have a frowning look, and 
that if he muft not be gimp, yet he muft 
not be horrid. And if you love Mytholih 
gical applications, I will mind you of the 
ftrife between .Wl?j^/«»^ and Af/V^r'i;^, which 
of the two fhou'd give the name t6 Athens^ 
which they jointly built. It was in fine 
agreed, the name fhou'd be given by the 
party that fhouM beftow the better gift 
upon the new. city. Whereupon Neptune 
ftrikes the earth, and up ftarts a horfe for 
war. Minerva raifed an olive-tree. This 
was judged the better gift, and the town 
was caird by her name. Here a thorough- 
paced Mythalogifi wou'd, I believe, afliirc 
you it was to fignify, befides many other 
things, that the fmoothncfs of oil is a 
better emblem of eloquence (whereof 
Athens was to be the feat) than all the 
fprightlinefs of a prancing, foaming horfe. 

CleaMd. But hold, Sir, I fuppofe, no 
farther ftrefs is put upon that kind of Al- 
legory^ than to give your thought and our 
difcourfe, a little variety. For thofe Alle- 
gories are very pliable things, and a Mytho- 
Jogift of a different temper, or the fame in 

a 
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Dial, a diflFcrent humour, wou'd tell you, that 
; IL Minervahciitl^^ the goddcfs of Eloquence, 
V^V^ is reprcfented with a helmet, a fpear> and 

Medufds dreadful head- Very improper em* 

blcms of fmoothnefs. 

EuDOX. Not only I put no farther ftrefs 
upon fuch applications, but even I will 
own, that upon the whole bufinefs of My- 
thology ^ I am much pleafed, but little con- 
vinced with all the wit of our admirable 
Lord Bacon upon that fubjeft ^• 

Critom. However, it cannot be denied 
but there is often fomething very becoming 
in a manly roughnefs, and that fomc Au- 
thors in the defignd fiercenefs of their 
looks, have a plcafing afpcd, as Tajfo '' fays 
of ^orinda^ 

Armo dorgoglio ilbel volto, eficompiacque 
Rigido farlo^ e pur rigido piacque. 

With pride and fiercenefs flie her beauty arm'd. 
But in her looks both pride and fiercenefs 
cliarm'd. 

And toufc a different comparifon, there is 
often a hard and rugged Style which includes 
the moft cxquifite thoughts, as fomc fine 
fruits are within a hard and rugged fhell. 



^ Libro ik/apientiA veterum, 

^ GurufrUmme. Canto i. Stanza 38. 

EUD0)£. 
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DiAU 

^UDOX. Juft, Ifuppofc, as there is fomc- IL 
times a (harp wit under a tliick and hard ^^^\r^ 
skull. As I remember to have read in 
^ams Nidus Erythrausy who. was pleas'd 
jfo to mctamorphofc his name from John 
Fiffor Roffi 5 ^ that Nicholas Richardty 
who was counted a very great wit, had a 
vaft head, and fo thick a skull, that with 
one blow he would break peach-ftoncs upon 
it. Yet this will not make a hard skull 
pa& for a commendation. And though a 
thin, foft skull, is as little a compliment, 
yet I have heard of a very tender one that 
inclofcd a Iharp and folid wit. And if you 
arc not tired with thefc kind of applica- 
tions, I will add, in one more i that fierce, 
rough, and dreadful writers, put me in 
mind of the humour of Bafflanus or Co- 
racaUa Emperor, who becaufe he wasugly^ 
endeavoured to make himfelf terrible. Yet 
it is related of him, he was fo cowardly that 
he durft not put on trac armour, but had 
his clothes made fb like armour, that he 
was almoil thought armed. In this excefs 
of fear, when he palTed through Macedo* 
nia^ he wou d imitate Jlexander^ and be 
caird Magnus^ and at Ilium he wou d needs 
be Achilles. Thus, it is\ often a natural 
confcioufnefs of a weak rcafon, that makes 
manyfeek to cover it with dreadful words. 



^ In his Fm0C9tbtc4. 
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Dial. But then if cowards arc never more cer- 
II. tainly difcovcr'd at laft, than by too great an 

l^W> affedation of Courage and tleroifhy thofe 
authors are never more certainly found 
weak, than by too great an aflPc£tation of 
ftrength. Methinks I wou'd have fuch Au- 
thors farther imitate Baffianus^ and ftamp 
their books, as he did his Medals, with a 
Lyon radiant with thunder in his mouth : 
And his own medals are obferycd ' to be 
made frowning. 

Cleand. Or if you will give me leave to 
put in my thought, \ wou'd have in the 
front of their works, one ftand with a moft 
terrible broad-brimm'd hat, and waift-belt, 
and write under thefe two verfes from the 
Prologue to the Conqueji of Granada 5 

*' It were a fliame an author fhou'd be kill'd 
" Under the ftielter of fo broad a fhield. 

I am the more inclined to this fancy, .be-, 
caufe if thofe dreadful Styles (hou'd gain re- 
pute, we fhould certainly be forced to apply 
what follows in that prologue ^ while thun- 
dering large words wou'd increafe, as much 
as the hats, which made him fay, 

" The brims flill grew with cv'ry play they 

" writ, 
" And grew fo large, they cover'd all the wit. 

» Apud O.W. Parti. Chap. 13. §3. 

Critom. 
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" Dial. 
Critom, All your plcafantry upon thofc II. 
>/^rr/^^ authors, maypafs if you carry your C/V\> 
fcverity no farther than Balzac ", who ri- 
dicules an over-fierce Pedant, that, as he 
cxpreffcs it, was for breaking guittars and 
flutes, and wouM have no mufick but drums 
and trumpets, and have nothing of a milder 
found than 

Inferni rapt or is equos, afflataque curru 
Sidera Tenario. 

Cleans. I wonder to hear Balzac cited 
^gainft that fort of writers j for, as far as I 
remember, he has a rattling kind of a pen. 

EuDOX. Yet it cannot be denied but he 
had many true notions of afmoothet/and 
milder ftrain than his own. To mention no 
other place of his, you may fee it here ia a 
place not far from that mentioned by Critth 
machusi it lately fellinto my hands. Speak- 
ing of fomc latnbichs made by one de la 
Cafa, " I will own (fays he "^ they are not 
" fublime, they have nothing of the tem- 
" peftuous and thundering, as the Pedant 
*^ calls it. But methinks the Sea in a rage, 
^ and the Heavens in a flame, are not the 
** moft agreeable objefts. Muft we not 
^^ efteem the cleaftiefs of fountains, and 



" OouvresDii^crfcs. Entr. 4. Chap, f . 
^ Ibid. Chap. 8. 

E « the 
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Dial. ^^ the ferenenefs of a fummer's day, becau(c 
II. <^ that Dodor likes nothing but obfcurity 
l^W*^ andftormsT' Hereupon, if you will give 
me leave toparaphrafethc , 

video meltoray proboquey 
^eteriora fequoty 

oiOvidy I will fay, 

^^ Thus men in Styles, as in a virtuous 

" courfe, 
« Approve the better, but embrace the 

" worfe. 

Critom. Pray, Sir, reach me your Oze;- 
ley there, and I will (hew you a place in 
the preface which will, perhaps, make you 
abate fomething of your rigour in thefe 
points. Here, fpeaking of Mr. Cowley's 
verfe, " If in fome places (fays Dr. Sprat) ' 
^^ they fcem not fo fmooth as fome would 
'^ have them, it was his choice, not his 
*^ fault. He knew that in diverting mens. 
^^ minds, there fhou'd be the fame variety as 
" in the profpeds of their eyes i where a 
*^ rock, a precipice, or a rifmg wave, is 

often more delightful than a fmooth even 



u 



ground, or a calm fea.'' 



o^ 



EuDox. Dr. Sprat is fo good a judge, 
and himlelf fo good a ptttern of Style, (as 
far as I can guefs by that preface, which is 
the only thing of him I have feen) that I 
ihallnotinthc leaftqueftion what he there 

in- 
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intends : which amounts to no more, than Dial. 
that fomctimcs a variety^ even of rougher U. 
numbers, has its proper place ; not that \^>/^^ 
we are to be pleafcd with a continual foam 
of Style, if I may ufcthecxpreflion. 

Critom. And on the other fide, a writer 
will be furc to difpleafe, if he goes always 
on in a hum-drum way, and unlefs he 
takes a little fcope both in thought and ex- 
preffion, 

EUDOX. But ftillthe fcope mufthave it's 
bounds. Thoughts muft agree with one 
another, and the expreffion with the fub- 
jed. Nor muft they think the noblcncls 
of a Style conftfls in the unufual found of 
words. 

Critom. Ytt yoni AriftotlCy Sir, as you 
arc pleafed to call Cartefius mine, is far 
from denying the agrecablenefs of furprizcs 
which are the natural efFcd of metaphors^ 
tranflatitious terms ^ foreign words j or the 
ufe of known words when taken in a dif- 
ferent fenfe than one wou d have imagined. 

EuDOx. I could eafily (hew that Ari- 
Jlotle requires a great moderation in that ■ 
kind. For although he grants that way of 
expreffion is often requifite to make the 
Style great and noble, yet he is pofitivc that 
if it is immoderately ufed, it becomes ri- 
E a diculous. 
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Dial, diculous. And this (which, is remarkable) 
11. he fays fpcaking of Poetry % where a great- 

\^V^^ er liberty is cafily allowed. In his Rheto- 
xick> he not only fays thofe liberties muft 
not be ufed immoderately, but expreflly 
that they muft be taken feldom and in few 
places, and that tranjlatitious terms muft 
not be far-fetch'd, but from objeds of a like 
nature, and which are allycd together, or, as 
it were, a-kin^ In which C/r^r^ pcrfeftly 
agrees with him, and cxprefles this latter 
part, by faying that what is called tranjla^ 
tion of terms (that is, transferring them 
from their proper to another iignification) 
fliovild be very bafhful, and fecm rather to 
be led, than to have rufti'd in, and to have 
come rather by intreaty than by violence, 
or to have begged, rather than forced an 
admittance '• 

Critom. Let not that at leaftbe called 
forced, which is only carried up equal to 
the proper force of the thought. Let not 
things pafs for extravagant, becaufc they arc 
extraordinary. Let it be reflcfted on too, 



» ^m metMphorss ^ yptngrini lingua petitls voclhus^ h- 
Jiqutfyne, id ginus immcMce utifur, <^ qui Mitd oferA ut rifim 
mrui^t, idem efearit. Poet. cap. it. 

^ Linguis (J» duplici^us nominibus, ^fk^, raro ^pMuds 
hcii utendum . . . .prAteren^ 'vero nonUngl opcrtetyfedexcogndtii 
& confbrpnihus transftrrt, Rhet. lib. 3. cap. 2. 

* Etenim verecundu debet eff§ trMnflatio, ttt deiuSta ejfi in 
dlkuum Ucum^ nen irrmffki f^tqui ut pree0r&. run. vi vemfi 
videMUf. Cic, de Oratore, lib. 3. poft medium.^ 

that 
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that wc are in a ftrange mifliking age, Dial. 
which finds fault with every thing 5 fo that IL 
there is no way to gain reception in the Vi^V^^. 
world, but by the commendation of no- 
velty. And though indeed criticks defcrvc 
little regard, yet they have by their num- 
bers brought a neceffity upon authors. 
They mijft conform to the prevailing genius 
of the times, or let writing alone 5 for you 
might as well walk the ftreets with an old- 
fafhionM Coat, as appear in print with an 
antiquated Style : and it were equally ridi- 
culous xp dtefs a;id to write as they djld in 
the poiiteft days of our Edwards. 

' EuDOX. It were fo. Nor would I have 
you queftion but I am of Favorinus's opi- 
nion, who counfelled an affefted youngfter 
to live like the Antients, but to talk like 
Moderns^. For our language is better, 
though our morals are worfe. When I 
ipeak againft noyelty of Style, I do not 
mean the language muft be as old a$ 
Qhaucefs. Though his fenfe ftands good 
flill, (for fenfe is never out-dated) yet his 
words do not. Thefe are ftrangcly depen- 
dent of cuftom, which has abfolute power 
ki the change of language ^. It is vifiblc in 
Engliflj and French^ as we lately obferved 



* Vhf9 moriSus pr^terhis, utire verbis frdfentUns. A. 
CdL No£i. lib. I . cap. lo. 

^Confuetudo turn omnium domhm rerumt turn mAximl 
V9rktum ejt. Idem* lib. ii. cap. 13. 

E 5 ini 
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Dial* in reading together in the country, the 
. II. fecond Dialogue between Arifte and Eu- 
y^^ST^ gene : whofe author, by the by, was very 
uncivilly ufcd by your friends. Amongft 
his other enemies, there is in the treatifc of 
Jdlenefs % a very cholerick gentlewoman, 
• to whom (as 3n ingenious friend of mine 
took notice) the author has given all the 
wit of the company. She, as far as I can 
guefs, would needs have him hang'd for 
his grammatical remarks. There is a dul- 
ler gentleman in the Dialogue, by name ^e'* 
roandety who propofes a lefler revenge, 
to which Angelica fubfcribes. However, 
fhe is much too angry for her name and 
charader, and I cou d hot but cry out, 

Tantane animis ctelejiibus iT£ ? 

, Can heav nly minds fuch angry thoughts 
contain? 

Critom. As I am willing to grant you 
have a great deal of reafon to defend the 
Critick Bouhours, when unjuftly and rudely 
attacked ; fo, dear Sir, a little more impar* 
tiality if you pleafe, as to our prefent fub- 
jed. You allow words perpetually change, 
and that the prefent ufc'is the only rule of 
language ; and yet you complain of the 
novelty of authors. 



«Dc kParcfle, Entr.i. 

EUDOX. 
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Dial. 

EuDOx. Yes, Sir, becaufe their novelty II. 
"IS too fingular in its kind. Tis true an^^VN* 
author's language fliou'd be of a frefli 
ftamp, and yet the pcrfeftion of his lan- 
guage confifts not in an affcftation of new 
words, or an unufual management of terms. 
Expreflions are not better becaufe fingular, 
nor does he write the beftjE^^ir^yb that has 
moft words borrow'd from foreign lan- 
guages or objefts, or who phrafes his 
thoughts in the moft uncommon turn. 
The greateft art of expreflion confifts in a 
judicious choice and application of the moft 
ordinary terms, that where the language is 
moft artificial, there it may appear moft na- 
tural, becaufe the art is concealed ^. As 
art is never greater than when you cannot 
.diftinguifh it from Nature. Which parti- 
cularly happens in that certain eafy fmooth- 
nefs of writing, where the author feems 
not to have fought for his expreflions, but 
to have taken them as they flowed in of 
themfelves. You would think nothing 
could be more eafy than to write as they do 5 
nothing however is harder upon the tryal ^. 



* Laure ©» difflmulari debet ormtusy uti ne conjiBa^ con- 
quijitaque oratio viJeatur: fed obvin, fed tnnata, ^ fedffontl 
illaioratSqui fufpstens ... latet antemfi IcSiU e fnedio Rtque ex ftfu 
communi vocaBulb componatur oratio. Arift. Knn, 1. 3. c. 1. 

^Imitabilis ilia quidem videtur effe exiftim^nti, fed nihil tfi 
fxferimi minus, Cic. dc Oratorc, lib. 3 . poll niediuoi. 

E 4 Cri- 
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Dial. 
II. Critom. Still mcthinks that fwcct ca- 

y^^^iinefs you fo much commend, falls not ia 
fo naturally with our EngUJb tongue or 
humour. At leaft it is not fo great, as that 
elevated way of writing, that noble air 
which rifes up to the Sublinif of Langmus. 

EuDOX. High-founding expreffions arc 
no certain arguments of greatnefs of 
thoughts, nor is it a commendation to be 
great in difproportion. A ftudy'd grandeur 
of expreffion is very apt to lead too far, nor 
is it a lefs fault to be too high, than too low 
for thefubjed^ Believe me. Sir, you will 
find upon examination (and there is a great 
difference between examining and criti- 
cizing) you will find thofe pregnant fancies 
often have very odd produftions, while the 
heat of their imagination preffcs them on fo 
violently that they arc feldom exaft. If 
they would take Horaces and ^inti/ian's 
advice «, in keeping their works till the 
warmth of compofition is cooler, they 
wou'd make a confiderabie change ; and 
looking them over as readers rather than 
^s authors, they would cut off feveral 
places, wherein they wou'd find, what 1 
thinkCallicrates C2MsmonJiroJtty of thought. 
" ' » ' t ■ III ^ ■■ I ■ , —— ^— ^,— i,,^,,,,,,,,,^ 

' Nique humilU neque fuprt^ MgnitMtm elatM. ArifL 
Rhct. lib. 3. cap. i. 

» Uf rifrigirMtoinventicnis amsn, diligentm fifititos /4»- 
ijiTidOT /f^#r jpwjw^rer. Quint, ad Tryph. 

Cri- 
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Dial, 
Critom. As for that matter, there is no n. 
jiuthor fo accurate but might change feveral C/VVi 
places, and cut others intireiy off. Yet there 
muft, I fuppofc, be fome end of Accuracy as 
well as of Liberty \ To^o to that rigour, no- 
thing fhou'd be ever publifli'd becaufe it may 
ftUl i^c mended . Probably alfo, they wou'd 
^ake new faults in corrcding the former ; 
and the very anxiety of being exad, would 
make them moft accurately flat *• Whereas 
a certain uncon(l;raii>'d frepdom> gives a 
mighty vigojir. 

Cleand. Imuilown I have that notion 
ftill hanging upon me, notwithftanding the 
change I find in thefe matters. And to tell 
you the truth, Eudoxus^ I do not yet well 
conceive in what the exadnefsyou fo much 
require, nor in what that accuracy you 
i^ompla^n is wantin^^ doesconfift. 

EuDox. I have already given feveral hints, 
examples and siuthorities, that in part ex- 
plain in what it does, and many of what it 
does not conlift in. As indeed the moft perfeft 
things can hardly be explain'd but by nega- 
tives. I will add now in fhort, that it con- 

^ Tameninh^if/Acur^eft aliquUfath,Qmnt. Hb.S.Proxm. 

^ ^aoditiamfi idcirco pern ut femper oftimis uterentuTf 
MhmiMnJs t^mpn hdc infelicitus entt qu4t ^ curfum diandi 
TifrMMt, c^ cslonm cogitfktkmtKtingmtmwAiii* diffidmiA. 
Ibid. 

Ms 
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Dial, fifts in that equality of Style, which every 
11. where maintaining it felf with a juft pro- 

l/YV) portion,feenis neither ftudicd nor ncgkacd 5 
and without any fcrupulous niceties in 
the difpofition of words, has ftill that or- 
der of them whichrfnakes the harmony of 
a period- They fhou'd neither be loofe, 
nor hampered as it were, or chained up to 
the laws of verfe ^ as Cicero declares. 
Ariftotle gives the fame rule, and adds the 
reafon whythe Style fhou'd neither be me- 
trical nor void of regular numbers. Be- 
caufc that, fays he ^ makes a Poem of 
your difcourfe, and appearing feigned, is lefs 
apt to perfuadc 5 and moreover diftrafts 
your thoughts while it fets you upon an at- 
tentive cxpeftation of the like cadence. 
On the other fide, where there is no regard 
to numbers, the expreffions cannot pto- 
perly be finifli'd. You may remember wfe 
were lately reading IfocrateSy and ob* 
ferved that his numbers, though at firft fo 
fweet and melodious, began foon to difpleafe, 
becaufe too conftantly falling into the like 
rolling of found. On the contrary, a carc- 



^ Nip^Me alligata pnt certA tiUqua lege verfus, neqne hs 
foluttt Ht vagentur. Cic.dcOrat. 1. 3. p. roed. 
.. ^ Formam elocuthnis ofortet neque metricam ejfe, neqm0 nu' 
merorum exfertem, lllud enim minus aptum ad ferfuadendum, 
nam effeficiumvidetur, ^ fimul avoeat. Nam facit ut at' 
tendatur quando fimile redibit. ^od autem fine uumero eft^ 

fine tcrmino eft quamobremnHmerum habere ofortet orS" 

tionem, non ntetrum, Alioquin foema erit neque tutntn numt* 
ros exquifitos, Arill. Rhet. lib. 3. cjp. 8, 

Icfs 
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Icfs jumbling of words together makes an Dial. 
ungrateful noife and diforder. Then be- yL. 
fides : words fhould come to the ear with a v^v>^. 
full, but not with a frightful found. Tis 
true, fays Tally "^y harmony of Style cannot 
be tryed fo well by rules of art, as judged of 
by a kind of natural perception. Yet ge- 
nerally (peaking, it is, as I may fay, no- 
thing but the hurry of thought which makes 
the expreffion unequal. This cannot well 
choofe but be congruous, when that is di- 
gcfted. Where the Idea is accurate, the 
terms will be fo too 5 and wherever you 
find the words hobble, you may conclude 
the notion was lame 5 otherwife they wou d 
both have had an equal and graceful pace. 
But befides this care of the harmony, a 
much greater is to be had in the other parts 
of a judicious accuracy in writing. I will 
touch upon them rather in another man's 
words than my own, both becaufe he is 
counted a very good judge in thefe matters^ 
and becaufe I defpair of cxprefling what I 
have meant hitherto by this accuracy, in bet- 
ter or equal terms. Give me leave then to 
read you a page or two I have here tranf- 
lati d from Rapin's InftruBions for Hijio- 
ry. For what he applies there to writing of 
Hiftory, is methinks proportionably true in 
other kinds of writing. 



™ Non arte aliquA perpenditur, feJ quodam nuafi mturali 
finfujudlcAtur. Cic, fupra. 
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Dial. "To write feafibly and judicioufly,' 
II. '^ fays he °, is to go on/dirediy to your 

VV^^" point, in whatever matter^ without 
" ftraying afide, or amuAng your fclf in the 
*' way : It is to deliver things with a kind 
** of wifdoiji and command, which aban- 
" dons noj it felf to the heat of imagina- 
" tion or vivacity of wit : It is to know 
" how to fupprefe whatever is fuperfluous 
** in the expreflion, as arc thofe adverbs 
" and epithets, which leffen things by ex- 
" aggerating of them : To leave nothing that 
" is idle, languifhing or ufelefs : To cut 
" off generoufly whatever ought not to be 
•* faid, however beautiful it may feem: 
" To give always lefs to luftre than to fo- 
" lidity : Not to (hew fire and heat, where 
" all ftiou'd be cool and fedate : To examine 
*^ all your thoughts, and meafure all your 
<^ words, by that exaftnefs of fenfe and 
*^ difcretion, from which nothing efcapes 
" which is not accurate and judicious: 
*^ Tis, in fine, to be able to relift the 
^^ temptation we naturally have to fhew 
" our wit 5 as does that impertinent hifto* 
" rian, who "* in the defeat of the Tart Bans 
«^ by the emperor Severus^ makes Ofrois 
<^ retire to a grott, fliaded with the laurel and 
^ the myrtle 5 and driving to be agreeable, 
" becomes ridiculous 5 which is the moft 

^, Rapin Inftruft. pour ?Hift. §. 3. 

^ flip- 
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*' flippery place in which an Author can DialJ 

*' fall. This fcnfiblc and wife character II. 

*' of wit, is a kind of attention over one's v^v^ 

** felf, which allows of no exaggeration, 

'^ and is upon a conftant guard againft all 

*^ thofe bold imaginations, to which your 

*' flafhy and fertile wits are fubjed 5 thus 

*^ difpatching great matters in few words, 

** like SaluftiuSj who calls councils, gives 

^^ battles, takes towns, fubdues kingdoms, 

'* with a fliortnefs of difcourfe, and rapi- 

^* dity of expreffion which you underftand 

[[ by a hint, &c:* 

Thus Rapin ; and he had cited a little 
before, a place of ^intilian p, which 
comprizes the matter in fhort, faying : A 
Style Ihou'd be great, but not excefllve; 
fublime, not abrupt 5 ftrong, notraftij grave, 
not dull 5 gay, not flaunting $ full, but not 
fweird. 

Critom- Now I fee yoiu are in the high 
road of all thofe nice precepts, which are 
fo admirable in fpeculation, but can never 
be brought to pradice. If that is the Ac- 
curacy you require, I will grant even Calli^ 
crates has it not. But then he may ftiil 
take in with the beft Authors. For at that 



' MagM, non nimUi fublimts^ mn nhrufta-y firth, non 
temiraria i fevera, non triftU\ gravis^ mntartUi Uta, non 
luxfirhfa ^ fUna, wn tumUs, Quint, lib. 2. cap. 10. 

fevere 
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Dial, fcverc rate, none of them all can maintain 
II. their credit. In carncft. Sir, let nje tell 
^'^V^' you, you carry things to a great rigour. 

EuDox. Yet, Sir, I propofe no greater 
cxaftnefs than the ableft men have always 
judged requifite in publick fpeeches, where 
the very delivery hides many of the faults. 
Sure then, it is far more neceflary in wri- 
tings, which want the recommendation of 
a graceful aftion, and are read with more 
reflexion than can accompany a fpecch, 
where the attention is ftill carried on with- 
out the leifure of an examination, Whertcc 
it often happens, that what pleafed when 
firft fpoken in publick, feems very iniipid 
when read ip private. 

Critom. Orators have indeed the ad- 
vantage of adion, which gives both life 
and vigour to the compolition. And there- 
fore I cou'd never yet fee what need there 
was of being fo morofely nice in all thofc 
rules and precepts. As for thofe able men, 
I am inclined to think they recommended 
fo great an Accuracy, rather to fhew how 
far they pufhed their reflexions, than that 
they thought them neceflary. Some at 
leaft, are fo happily born, as to fupply, by 
the native force of wit, whatever want o£ 
art 5 and need not mind thofe troublefomc 
rulc^, having from nature all the exaftncfs 
that one can reafonably defire, 

I EUDOK. 
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Dial.' 
EuDOx. Alas, Sir, thoic happy nativities II. 
arc very rare. They have, fays §liiintilian **, ^^'V^, 
many imitators of their negligence and 
faults, but f(pw equals in their wit. Re- 
ceived cuftoms muft be conformed to in 
life and manners, and iffometimesifi^rr^f^x 
and Ariftippus have negleded them, it is 
jiot every one, fays Tully^ muft take the 
fame liberty. He adds, they might affume 
that licence which they had gain'd by other 
great and divine indowments^ Thus in 
expreffions, and irregular ftrokcs, a Horace 
or a Virgilj a Cowley or a ^ryden^ may 
fecurely take a freedom which will not 
be allowable to inferior wits. Yet it fhall 
be thefe very liberties people will needs 
be imitating. Thus in Callicrates it is, 
that very turn of cxpreffion, which I beg 
leave to diflike, that will be fondly imitated 
by many, without his genius to lupport it. 
In him it is fomething genuine, and fcems 
to fpring from the root. In others ir will 
be affeded. Their fhort fentcnccs will not 
fhoot out like natural branches, but ftick 
like pieces nailed here and there to aftump 
of a tree. To my knowledge it has al- 
ready ipoil'd fome young men of good 
hopes. They lofe their own growth by 



^ Ifiwrimos hubent ftmiles negligentu fuA, faucijjimos nature. 
Quint, lib. i. cap. ii. 

' Magms i»im illi eJ» ^inis boms hanc licenthm ^^-jw*- 
hmtur: Cic. de ofHcusa Lib. i, 

un- 
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Dial. unfucccfsfuUy grafting from him. Twa$ 
IL fomething of this which, as I have read 

^O/*^^ fomewhcrc, made a judicious man fay, 
Voiture fpoiit near half the French writers^ 
Thofc indeed I chiefly fpcak of, draw nearer 
to the Style of BalfaCy which an ingenious 
acquaintance of mine fays, looks like a 
continual Gafconade. They arc full as 
much for big fort of phraifes, which art 
flung out at random^ and of which the very 
bcfl: are only good by chance ^. They fcem 
to pen down their thoughts at a venture, 
firfl chufmg their words by the bulk and 
found, and then forcing 'em into a pre- 
tended context 5 though in reality their very 
way and jog of writing, naturally throws 
them out of true connection. 

Critom. At Icafl: you will not, Ihopc^ 
make Callicrates anfwerable for his mif; 
taken pretenders to his Style. 

EuDOx. By no means. But I am apt to 
think it is not a very right one, lince it fa 
naturally leads to the wrong. 

Critom. But what do you think par* 
ticularly of thofe parts of his book, which 
are by way of dialogue 5 where the very 



' Sentent'u granJes quarum oftinm qu^Ht a periculo fe^ 
tltur. Quint. Lib. %, Cap. 1 1 . 

chara^er 
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charader of familiar difcourfc allows a Dial.* 
greater freedom? 'Tis in them one cannot IL 
but admire to fee the perfons he introduces, v^V^i^ 
take up one another fo wittily. 

EuDox. I fear it is a kind of wit which 
is not altogether fo natural in common 
difcourfe. Methinks too, he makes his 
gentlemen enter upon matters in a hurrjr, 
and as if they were rciblved to run one 
another immediately down into convidion, 
by the precipitoufnels of their expreffions. 
Were it not much more natural to begin 
with temper, and rife by degrees, and pre- 
pare a conclufion, than to enter by aftart, 
purfue it by fpurts, and fnap off on a fud- 
den \ Thefe are only dottbts, I propofe, not 
aflertionss and to them I will add another. 
After a few words have paft between the 
interlocutors, is it according to art, to 
make one of them begin to engrols the 
difcourfe to himfclf > 

Critom. Why, Sir, wou'd you have 
him count them out their words, and make 
their fentences of an equal length, for fear 
one fhou'd not have his fhare of talk ? It 
b common in all converfation, for perfons 
to advance now and then fuch propofitibns 
as require a longer proof, and to be deduced 
fomething more at large. 

F EuDox. 
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Dial. 
II. EtTDox. It is fo ; and therefore my doubc 

t^V^ is chiefly concerning the way. He does ity 
by immediately making one profcr, or the 
other dcfire his attention, becaafe he has 
a great deal to fay, and his head is full of 
matter. Then he fets him a talking with 
a witnefs. Thus Sephranius^ in one of the 
dialogues^ talks fo long for eight or nine 
large pages together, that he has not breath 
left to give Thilmder good night : and io 
they part. 

Critom. Now, Eudoxus^ for all the 
modcfty of your only propofing doubts, I 
perceive you arc turning it to a banter. 
Tis the bcft mctliftd of making a breach 
in a folid reputation. I hope you will not 
be affronted if I obfervc to you, that ex- 
ceptious humours never gain their point fi> 
furely as by ridiculing. 

EuDOx. Believe me, that is far from my 
dcfign at prefent, and you know it is never 
much my humour j; though I fee no need, 
in matters of this nature, to be always 
politively grave. However, at our next 
meeting, we will, ifyoupleafe, purfucthc 
matter, without making ufe of jefte for 
arguments. At prefent you mufi give mc 
leave to go to my Club^ where Ipromifed 
to be a little fooncr than ordinary. 

I Critom. 
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Dial.' 
CR.I90M. Yeu know you may u&^all II. 
freedom with us. * ii<<V\^ 

Cleand. And you might be fure we 
Jiever defigned our vifit fhould be the leaft 
hiodniocQ to your other concerns. 
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THIRD DIALOGUE, 



BETWEEN 



Critomachus, Euik):^us> 
and Cliander, 

Critom.X ^ T H a T now, EudoxuSf 

m/\A are you going abroad ^ 

■ ^ Have you a mind to 

decline any farther debate, and arc your 

critical niceties at an end ) 

EuDOX. No, Sir. Not cxpefting yoa 
quite fo foon, I was going no farther than 
a-crofs the ftreet, and had given orders ta 
iny man to call me at your arrival. The 
ceremony-vifit I was uppn, may as well 
be put off till another time. So, if you: 
pleafe, we will walk up to my library. Be- 
fidcsa refervcof former refleftions, I have 
made fome others fince our laft conference^. 

Clean D. There's Callicrdtes's book 
ready, 1 fee, upon your tabic. But who 

is 
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is that other juft by him, mark'd with £0 Dial. 
many papers in dilFcrent places ? III. 

EuDOx. Tis a book I have been looking 
into ^nce our difcourfe upon the Style of 
Callicrates. Have you never feen Felt ham's 
Refolves? 

Critom. I fuppoft you have no great 
matter of advantage to be drawn ^om 
any fort of comparifon between him and 
Callicrates. 

Cleand. He draws near to a hundred 
years old ' : and fure Callicrates's new Style 
has not only a freflicr, but alfo a more 
iblid completion. 

EuDOX. I (hall leave that to others de- 
termination, when I havecnter'd a few re- 
marks upon the caufe. It might be proved 
by feveral examples, that flalhy Authors arc 
not always fo inventive, as one might be- 
apt to think at the firft reading s and that 
iometimes they only renew antiquated me- 
thods, l^elthamy Sir, as old as he is, writer 
in almoft as new a Style as Callicrates^ 
Their expreffions are . often extremely pa- 
rallel. Give me leave to read you the 
Ihort view I have drawn up from fome I 
g " ' .... 

* 1 have ieen two editioiv* one Jt$. 1631. another jIn. 

F I met 
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Dial, met with, at little more endeavour fhaa 

, ni. turning over thd pages ^t a Vciitdtc. I will 

i>VN) begin with Callicrates^ and with your leave, 

I will repeat fome of the C3cpf effions I ob* 

IcrVd to you in Critdmdchus*s abfcnce. 

Callicrates. 
" Despair calls a gloomineft upon the 
*^ foul, and lays her in ia dungeon, beyond 
*^ the notion of pre-exiftencc . , . . To clap 
<• thfe cxtinguifhcr of honour, upon our 
*' vital flame, rather than to let it burn 
y blue, and lie agonizing in the focket, 

^' till it goes out in ho perfume I find 

« the fatisfaftion of a profped, mufick, or 
^^ peliiinle, is not thinner for being beaten 
^^ .... If we woud only conquer our imagi- 
^^ nation, we might die eafier of a fagot, than 
*^ of a fever, .. .. becaufe it is better to have 
^ a fire kindled without than within ttie. . . . 
^ Tis good husbandry to nurfc up the vital 
^ flame as long as it will laft • . . . To difchargc 
^ the laft pulfe in the face of death .... To 

^ grapple handfomly with a difcafe The 

" tafte and touch cngrofr ah objcft to them- 
*' fclves, and will not let the company {hare 
*^ with them. They take fafter hold, it is true, 
** but they don't falute fo ceremonioufly 
'• .... Timotheus the mufician had a nearejr 
" cut to the foul, and cou d neck a paflion at 
" a ftrokc .... A fmilc breaks out with the 
" brightcft diflinftion, and fits upon the couni- 

" tcnancc like a glory The language 

'' of 
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^* of the face is the ftiort-hand of the mind Dial. 
^' . . . Plcafing rctrofpcaions and comforta- III. 
^' blc pxefages, arc admifable opiates . • . dye:" v^'v^^ 

Let thefe fuffice from Callicratet. Now 
for the other. 

Felthanfs Refilves \ 
** W H E N' the guard of circumfpeftion is 
^ over, we lie fpreadto the (hot of general 
^' danger .... Refolution is the only marfhal 
** that can keep nature in a decent order... 
** To convert difcontentment into a dimp- 
"^ litkgjoy .... I wi(h no man fo ipiritlefs, as 
^^ to let all abufes prefs the dullnefi of a 
^ willing (houlder .... I like that friendftiip, 
^' Which' by foft afccnfion degrees itfclf in 
^* the foul .... To undrcfs the brain, and 
"^^ make him^ fling off all thofe phanatique 
^^ toys, which giAglc about his underftand- 
^ ing. . • . Thofe joys clafj^ us with afriend- 
" licr arm, that fteal upon us when wc 
*^ look iiot for 'em^ I will cozen my paiiji 
*^ with careleflhefs, and plump my joys 
^^ by letting 'em furprize me. As I woud 
^^ not negled a fudden good opportunity, 
fo I wou'd not fury my felf in the fearch... 
" Knowing our weaknefs, we muft finew it 
'^ with a ftronger nerve . . . Some joys wind 

'* ddwnwards into fliarpful extremities 

'" Some calamities challenge the tribute of 

V Rcfolre i, i, j, f, 6, t; n, 6i. 

F4 a 
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piAL. ^* a bleeding eye, bccaufc they arc unac- 
III. *^ quainted with the gloominefs of down- 

V^V^ '^ falls Nothing docs more midnight the 

'* foul, than fudden great misfortunes. 
^J They ace the ftrapadoes of human foul/ 

Now, Gentlemen, let me ask you if 
you perceive ndlikencfs between thcirStylcs^ 
and the turn they give to thierr thoughts. 

Critom. I muft own the TaralM runs 
more exadly than I cou'd have imagined. 
And . I perceive it is good to ftand upon 
one^s guard agaipft the furpri^ing appearance 
ofnoveltyt 

Cl-BAND. And to take fome leifurc mo- 
ments, to obferve more particularly thofc 
methods of writing^ which fecni.fo pretty 
at fir{l> and upon refledion and comparifon^ 
fall foon to a lower efteem, and at length 
into, oblivion. For I fee no reafon why, 
between thofe two. Authors, there fhou'd 
be any vaft difference of fate fn fo great a 
likcncfs of Style. 

EuDox, I told you before, that I thought 
that fort of Style wou d not be of a lafting 
credit, becaufe it. is too violent. And ac- 
cprding to the proverb, nihif vialentum din- 
turnuniy no Author who writes unnaturally, 
yhpfc cxpreflions are apparently force4 
and artificials ar^d whq ^iearly fcems, a$ I 

think 
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think CalUcrates cxpreflCes it, to think Dial^ 
upon the ftretchj can be long approved. III. 
It was upon this reafon that "" Boileau^^^>rsi 
faid, one cou'd not tell whether Balzac's 
credit wou'd laft, becaufe, notwithftanding 
the great efteem he was in at firft, feveral 
began foon tp be difabufedi and now» 
fays he, one can't pardon him that vitious 
induftry of expreffing his thoughts, quite 
a different way from all other men. So, 
what was firft laid to prail^ him, is now a 
fatyr upon him, that never mortal talk'd 
like him. 

Cleand. J daily enter more into your 
opinion, that a natural fmooth way of 
writing, is far preferable to that high-flown 
way. And I wifh you wou'd let us wave, 
for the prefent, any farther particular re- 
flexions upon CalUcrateSy except in fome 
few meerly incident paflages, that we may 
jnflft a little farther thanhitherto, upon the 
particular rules of writing with true Ele- 
gance and Accuracy. 

Critom, With all my heart. For I am 
fenflble, that- as perfonal quarrels hinder 
the right juc^ing even of the plaineft mat- 
ters, fo it is much harder to judge right 
pf the true perfedion of Style^ while a par- 



f Refl. 7. upon Unginm^ 

ticular 
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Dial. ticuUr Author is criticized or defended, 
III. than when only incident examples are 
i/Wi brought, independently of that kind of per- 
fonal quarrel. 

EuDox. And therefore, taking the mat* 
ter in the method propofcd, I moft needs 
own again, I am altogether for the (inoothy 
cafy, natural Style. Eafy, as I faid, in ap^ 
pearance, becaufe it is neither tiarih nor 
affe<^ed. But fuch, as (becaufo nothing 
can be fmoorh, that is not perfe&ly pro^ 
portion'd and agreeing in its parts) will 
ever be found upon trial to require the 
inoft art and care in poliftiing. 

Cleand. I remember to that purpofc, 
I lately took particulai: notice of a p^age 
in the Education of « Trinciy by Chan^ 
terefne (or whoever they were that join'd 
hands with him in the work) where ^ he 
diftinguifhestwofortsof beauty in eloquence^ 
whereof the one conftfts in pretty and folid, 
but at the. fame time extraordinary and 
furprizing thoughts s fuch as are frequent in 
Senecay Lucan^ and Tacitus h the other, 
in a natural air, in an eafy, plain, but 
nicely accurate elegance of common Images y 
fuch as give a lively, agreeable, genuine 
rqprefentation ; which is the charafter of 
Virgil. And he adds, that one may conr 

* Parti, §.}9. 

elude. 
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dude, this fort of doquetice is harder than Dt al^ 
the other, fince of all Authors no one has III. 
been left perfcdly refembied by imitation, v^w 
than Vir^iL 

EuDOX, I am no great admirer of that 
company of dcfperate effaysj which the Au- 
thors arc pleafcd to call, the Education of 
u Prince 5 whereas twenty other titles 
wou'd have been more proper. And I find^ 
by the refleftion you mention, that thole 
gentlemen fcldom fpcalit truth without d 
mixture of error, for I can't grant that 
folidity is part of the true charafter of thole 
furprizlng authors. As to the other part 
of the rcflcaion, igivc me leave to add, 
that as I doubt whether even Grotiusy or 
the other great admirers of Lncany do at 
the bottom prefer him to VirgH 5 fo I 
can hardly think you prefer the flafhy, me-^ 
taphorical Style, to fuch a one, for example, 
as Sir fViffiam Temple's. 

Critom. You have certainly pitch'd 
upon an excellent author. But I can't aflent 
to fo great an admiration of him, as to 
make his Style a certain law. I am again^ 
any flavery to the points of nice rules, and 
I like thofe who, like the free-horn fubje^ 
of eloquence, fhcw that a greatnefs of 
genius has placed them above the fervile feat 
of meaner Authors. Some, efpecially con- 
ftrm'd by the fucccfs of applauded irr^u- 

laritics, 
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Dial, larities, may fe(:urely contein^ the fevcxitjr 
III. of Rule-ridden criticks. And (befidcs ths^ 

VOT^fear is a deceitful teacher of right and wrong, 
as Tliny^ fays) I wifh your moderate and 
fmooth writers prove not often greater ar- 
guments of a Ihort rea(:h^ than of ^H ac- 
curate judgment* 

EuDpx. And I wifh on the other hand, 
th;at freedom and elevation were not fubjeft 
to exceffive deceits. In fome men there is 
an artificial grandeur, which ftrikes at firft 
view, but you foon find it is only an af- 
fedation of a noble mien, a ftudied affiirance, 
a compofed air and countenance. In others 
there is a real greatne^ under an equals 
plain, eafy mien, independent of gait and 
gcfturc, and the effed of a real nobility, of 
birth and education, not the cpnfequence* 
of a bought or borrowed Title. A folid 
pi<:rit breaks thro' the modefty of their ber 
haviour, and is at length acknowlec^ed by 
all who converfe with them. Tis much 
the fame in ways of writing. 

Cleand. But as fome people drefs in alj 
the niceties of fafliion, apd confult their 
glafs, till they fet their faces in all the 
Ihapcs of conftraint and ftijdy, whereas a 
genteel negligence is faj: more graceful} 
fo it is in writing, and exprcfling of thoughts, 

^ pffidflis nm p^M^n $ft n^itm. Plia, Paocgyr. Trajani 

An4 
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And therefore, methinks, Cr/r^^mrr^ir^ may DialJ 
be allowed to plead againft too great a III. 
feverity of rule. v^v^ 

Cfmtom. And tnilyy when I lately read 
ia Taeitus '» that under thf Emperor Tibe- 
rius the commonwealth was as much 
plagued with laws, as it had been with 
vices before/ well, faidi, 'tis to be fear'd 
we {hall have reafon to (ay as much under 
the tyranny of criticks. Laws and rules . 
of writing will prove as prejudicial to the 
republick of learning, as all the faults of 
former Authors. 

EuDOx. The fame Tacitus^ Sir, to reply 
in the like way, tells us, that Othoy the 
n^ht before he killed himfelf, or (asfome 
wou'd exprefi it) bdoK he died of his Jword^ 
counfel'd his ncpfiiew never to forget, nor 
yet to remember too much, that Otho the 
Emperor was his uncle ^. Meaning, that 
the fond memory of his extradlion fhou d 
not make him haughty; nor the -forgetful- 
nets of it betray him into bafenefs. In the 
like manner (however unexpcftcd may feem 
the application) if conftant reflcdions upon 
Art and Rules fhou'd not make one too 
mean in writing, fo too great a forgetful- 

' 17/ aotthae flagitiis, its tftnc legibm Mora^atur, Lib. 3. 
Jinnal. 

f Fatrsuim fibi Othonem fuijft nee o6livifcerUur unquam 
m frimium m9mmiffet. Tacit. Hift. Lib. i\. 

nefs 
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Dial, nothing can be truly eloquent which is. not 
IIL natural. For eloquence can't be without 

>0^^^reafon, and reafon is grounded in naturef. 
Now though nothing can be natural that is 
not eafy and free (for nature hates con- 
flraint) yet it is not therefore to be fuppos'd 
that nature is oppofite to rule and art. Oh 
the contrary, neither has nature ever n4or« 
riobleproduQiions than when feconded by art, 
iior are the greatcft natural wits ever more ex- 
travagant than when they negleft the limits 
of a reafonable method. Longinus * ex- 
prefTes himfelf to okis purpofe in tiie fbl-* 
lowing comparifon: ** As (hips arc in 
*^ imminent danger when abandon'd to their 
" own lightnefs without fufficient ballaftj 
" fo it is in the fublimeft Styles when aban- 
** don'd to the impctuofity of a rafh or ig- 
" norant nature/' The greatcft wits are 
naturally firy and fertile, and thence more 
apt to run into immoderate thoughts and 
expreflions, 

Critom. Well, Sir, granting that rules 
muft be regarded, pray'e what particular 
rules will you prefcribe ? 

EuDox. I am not to prefumptuous 9s to 
prefcribe any. All I meaa is, that luch 
fliou'dbeobfqrved as have been delivered by 

*DcSuhBini, cap.i. 

men 
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xntn of unqueftlonable authority in the DIalJ 
matter. IIL 

Critom. What ? muft n6t a man let pafs 
a fentence ftom his pen, till he has examined 
it according to Arijlotlej Ciciroj and ^luiri- 
tilian ? 

EUdox. Why truly, under favour, that 
is my opinion, and I am pcrfuaded no one 
will arrive at any great perfedion in the art 
of writing, who is not well verfed in thofc, 
or other authors who have explicated their 
main principles in that matter. Nor is this 
fo.impoflible as you feem to imagine* For 
^s in point of the Latin conftnlftion, Lit- 
l/s rules muft be obferved, and arc fo, not 
by any reflex thought, but by an habitual 
Jknowledge of them in one that writes Latin 
With facility ; fo writing accurately accord- 
ing to the prefcriptions of thofe gfeat men, 
may be atrain'd without your apprehended 
impoffibility of reflc£ting upon fo nice and 
numerous rules, The chief, and to which 
moft of them may be reduced as to our pre- 
fent purpofe, confift in the right choice and 
ufe of proper words and metaphors^ in the 
harmony and cadence of periods, and 
above all in the exaSinefs of truth and reor^ 
fon^ in every part andpropofition, 

Cleand. As for proper words, or fuch 
as include no metaphor, I believe the moft 

G rigorou* 
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Dial, rigorous rules will be allow'd of, even by 
III. Critbmachus himfelf. Unlefs perhaps as to 

t/^W the liberty of coining new words, or bor- 
rowing from foreign languages. For J 
know he admires fome authors who give 
themfelves a great liberty in that kind. 

EuDOx. Yet upon reflexion, I believe he 
will affent to ^intilian ^ that " It is more 
" fecure to take fuch words as are in ufq, 
*^ and dangerous to venture at framing new 
** ones : becaufe, fays §luintiUany if they 
" fucceed, yourpraife will be little j :aud 
*^ if rejeded, they will expofe you to be 
" banter'd/' It will be like making a ridi- 
culous figure in a borrowed and Angular 
drefs. 

Critom. Sure you forget what I hinted 
at before, that Ariftotle often fays it is a 
mighty grace to uCe fuch expreffions as have 
^foreign air. 

EuDox. Pardon me, Sir. I have read 
again, fince our laft conferences, feveral 
places of him, and the more I think of 
what he means by foreign expreffions j and 
particularly (to mention no other) in the 
3d Book, 2d Chapter of his Rhetorick, the 



^ Ufitatis verbis tuttus udm/tr, nova nm fine queJam fe^ 
riculo fingimus, Namfi receptafunt, modicum Uudem aferuntt 
rtJ^Hiktuttiamjocosexdtum* Inftit. lib. i. cap.j. 

^- more 
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tnorc I am convinced of the rcferve he re- Dial. 
quires in that kind. And I think what he HI. 
generally means is comprifed in the faying V/^^J 
oi Horace'*' I which I (hall not offer to trant 
late, fince I have heard fay Mr. ^ryden 
own'd he cou'd not equal it. 

IDJxeris egregie notumficaUida verbum 
ReddiderttjunElura novum. 

*ris not taking words from foreign languages^ 
.or metaphors from foreign fubjefts, that he 
means 5 but fuch an ufe> combination and 
application of known words^ as may caufe 
the admiration and pleafure of novelty. 

• Cleand. Nay, even fpeaking of Poetry ", 
Imet with a place where he fays it is very 
hard toufe foreign words within the bounds 
of fufficient moderation and decency. 

Critom. However^ I muft defirc you 
both to refleft, that our language does un« 
queftionably give us a great advantage in the 
|)rivilege it has by prefcription, of taking 
words from other languages. 'Tis as pro- 
fitable to our authors^ as our Importations 
firom the Irdies arc to our merchants. 



" Art.Poet. 

^ Cittrum, mapn negotli eft in fengrhus mmimi 4 di^mi 
rsciJirit nMmftti ih oiutL Poet. cap. 1 1 . 
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Dial. 

IIL EUDOX. The comparifon will run ftili 
^V^ farther. For as thofe Companies wou'd 
. prove indeed beneficial to particulars, but 
highly prejudicial to the nation in general, 
if not confined to certain Laws 5 fo the 
liberty of taking words and expreffions 
from other languages, might upon many 
cccafions be ufeful to particular writers, by 
the nature of the fubjeft they manage, ycf 
it wou'd certainly at length prove very pre- 
judicial to the language in general. In the 
former cafe, the falfc appearance of wealth 
in the importation of Silks^ Spices^ &c. 
wou d cxhauft the treafure of the natioii, • 
by carrying out our ready money, and other 
inconveniences, largely difcourfed of in 
feveral books of late years : fo befides other 
inconveniences, the true ftock and fund of 
cup language wou'd be loft in a boundlefi 
liberty of ufing extern wor.ds andphrafes. ' 

Cleand. I have often obfcrvcd that too 
great a mixture of that kind, makes a con- 
fufedy^r^^;^, and is infupportable to every 
judicious reader. Brown in his preface to 
Vulgar Errors complained long fince, wc 
(hou d foon be forced to ftudy Latin^ that 
we might underftand Eng/ijb > and now 
French expreffions and words are fo thrown 
in without any meafure, that if you know 
' not this, you will be much pqzzled to read 
i)Ooks that pretend to be in your mother- 
tongue. Critom. 
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Dial* 
Critom. In fomc authors I cou'd wi(h HI. 
a greater refervednels in that kind. Nor t/W> 
can I but wonder at Brown for ufing fo 
much, in that very place, the liberty he 
complains of. 

EuDox. What will yoii then fay to thefc 
cxpreffions I have mark'd from one fmglc 
Refolve of Felt ham *" ? Here he tells you 
that a good man is full of gladding vivifi^ 
cations 5 That drunkcnnefs is the floating 
of theftrenUfs fenfesy and difaptarels the 
foul, and by it even thoughts fuffer a denu^^ 
dation. That the mop benighted cogita- 
tions tumble in this flood from the fwelled 
tongue 5 that it befliates the bravejtfpirits. 

Cleand. Blefs me ! what duff is this > 

EuDOx. You have here moreover, Epota- 
tions of dumb liquoury inebriations, a temu- 
lentive tonguey the brainflcknefs withgid^ 
dj verminations, &c, 

Critom. This I muft own is deteftablc. 
But we are now^a-days fufficiently free from 
that fort of Style. 

EuDox. I fear there is fomething of it 
in thefe expreffions of Callicrates : Tleaflng 

' ''^■i^^— ^H | l Bill I 1 

; SiMv$ 84, 
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Dial. retroJ^eEiims and comfartajfle prefagesj be- 
III. ing admirable opiates 5 in his muted hap- 

Sr>/^pinefSy galliaraizing notesy and his para-r 
difiacal temper from a pojl-dihvian mortal. 
In this fame paper I have mark'd a few cxr 
preffions out of Machiavel Redivivus^ not 
unlike that fort of language, To pleafe the 
Earl he dedicates unto, he falls admiring^^ 
his refulgent qualities^ and then declares, 
that the exuberous current of his inex^^ 
haufted virtues cannot be oppugned evenhyt , 
the ftrength of malice. Where, to fay no- 
thing of exuberous^ methinks to oppugn A 
current is very odd Englijb. Th€; very firft 
words of his Preface are, how hdirrendous 
are the timesy Now this is meer Tragi'^ 
comick 5 for horrendous is ridiculous, in 
fpite of its dreadful found. There follows 
immediately, that ambition is dark^ and 
cannot bear the luminous irradiations of ath 
pthefs peace. Belides that irradiations ofi^ 
marls peace is ftrange enough, fuch words 
as luminous and irradiations are not, I 
think, to be ufed, unlefs in a philofophdcal 
difcourfe upon the nature of light. More-? 
ovcr^ though that fame Author has juft rea- 
fbn to complain of thofe who make the 
ttioft facred ordinations fervc their impious 
dcfigns 5 one cannot help finilipg when he 
fays ^ they force 'em to objietricate to their 
dejigns. Of this nature, in Mr. ^odwell's 



two 
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two letters of advice y you have 5 to expiate Dial* 
impendent imprudence \ preconjtderatwn is III. 
ketter than pojinate advice ; proftituting t^V\J 
and defeqrating truth :^ and other expref- 
iions almoft as unaccountable, as his opi- 
nions in religion. T cou'd gather feveral 
more mftances of this fort, to prove we arc 
not fufEciently free from the afFedation of 
fuch terms, as are newly coin'd or forg'd. 

Cleand. I fuppofeyour opinion of old 
words, is much the fame as of new ones $ 
fince in cffeft they become new by being 
brought again to ufe from negled and ob- 
livion* 

Critom. However, unlefi they are too 
frequent and too far fuperannuated, they 
have upon occaiions a particular grace, and 
according to ArifiotUy make the difcourfc 
more venerable ^ 

£uDox* And more ridiculous, unlefs 
they are ufed with /great difcretion. Givp 
^me leave to add this reafon, which occurs 
to mejiow, why great care muft be had in 
the ufe of what you call fuperannuated 
Words. The reafon is, that unlefs you fall 
into the hands of as learned an Antiquary as 
our great Selden^ your readers will be as 

^ SaiMtf^m (^ ^miraUlhnm facUtnt oratiomm. Rhet. 

G 4 difplcas'd 
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Dial, difplcas*^ with you as if you defigncd to 
III, puzzle them, and to reflcft upon their ig- 
If<V^norancc. Much of the like rcafpn holds 
in foreign words/ 

Cleand. By your way of mentioning 
the word fuper-annuatedy and ante-diluvian 
mortals of CallicrateSy I am minded to asjc 
your opinion concerning compound words. 

EuDox. Ariftoth'' fecms to jippropriate 
them to ^ithyrambicksy even in Greek 
which bears them much better than Latin 
or any of our neighbouring languages. In 
ours they are far from being noble and mag- 
nificent/ Yet fome we allow in verfe, 
which do not pafs in profe 5 and fomc^ 
efpecially double compounds^ I ftioud 
hardly think ever allowable. Which makes 
xne doubt whether to over-de-prechte will 
be long approved, efpecially being com- 
pounded of deftrudive terms, and it is in 
reality, as if ypufhould fay, to over under- 
value. Upon the whole i words muft 
neither be too old nor too new. We (hould 
do as Dr. Spr^t fays Cowley did : That he had 
HP manner of affeftation in them, taking 
them as he found theni made to his hand, 
neither going before ^ nor coming after the 
ufe of the age. The other rcfledions that 



' Utilijpma eft duplex ileeutio BUhjrumbkU : ifti enim funt 
fimfirffis^. Rbec. lib. 3.capvx. 

?night 
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m^ht be ofFcr'd upon the choice of words. Dial** 
will be fuificiently comprized in thofe we HI. 
fliall make upon the cadence, metaphors, <^W 
and proportions of expreifions to their Tub- 

<;^RiTpM. As to the cadence^ notwith- 
ftanding what you faid lately, I cannot ima- 
gine to what niceties you wou d reduce us. 
Sure at Icaft you wou'd not have the har- 
mony of found, take place of fenfc. Muft 
reafon yield, to let the period fall ; or an 
argument lofe its force^ to let the cadence 
be fmooth \ 

EuDOx. By no means. But I would have 
it pafs for certain, that reafon is nevermore 
perfuafive than when harmonious. And we 
find that when the fenfes ftrike in with 
reafon^ even virtue and morality gain their 
caufe^ and when the ear and mind are 
pleas'd together, we are far more eafily con- 
vinced, than when a part of us is ftill diffa- 
tisfied. Nor can I imagine it will be hard 
to conclude how great a deference muft be 
had to the ear in the ufe of words, if we re- 
fleft, that the very fame words differently 
placed, move and engage with a very dif- 
ferent influence. And experience teaches us, 
that fuch is the conneftion between fenfe and 
reafon in man, that harmony, tho' no part 
of the argument, is commonly a part of 
the perfuafivenefs : fo willing we are to be- 
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Dial, difplcas'd with you as if you deSigpcd 
III. puzzle them, and to rcflcft upon tViclt 
V^V^^norancc. Much of the like rcafQii b 
in foreign words. 

Cleaxd. By your way of tnenti 
^z^'oxA fuper-annuatedy ^siAant^di 
mortals of CallicrateSy I am mindcc 
your opinion concerning compound 

EuDOX. Arijlotle'' fccms to ap. 
them to 'Dithyrambicks^ cv^n. i 
\^'hich bears them much better tf 
or any of our neighbouring langu 
curs they arc lar from being noble 
mticcnt. Yet forwc v/e aWow 
'which do not pais in profe 5 
cIpcciaJiy cioiibic compounds^ 
hardly rhink ever allowable. WJ- 
mcdoiibr Vvhcthcr to over-de-pr- 
be long approved, efpccially fc« 
pounded ot deftrudive terms, a 
rcaUty, as if \ouft\ou\d (ay^ to 
%alue. l^pon the whole j v 
neither be too old nor too new. 
do as Dr. isptat lays Co*v::leY did : 
no manner of affcdation in tl • 
them as he found them made ♦ 
neither going before ^ nor com 
ufe of the age. The other ice* 



* Vt'tUjJmM tft duplex eloeutio BubjrswM 
^Ini firifhfu. Rhec. lib. 3. cajk 1. 
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pXAl- lievc, that what pleafcs, is true. Nor is this 
in. to bcundcrftoodonly of reciting or fpeak- 

Ui/V^ ing, but alfo of writing. For the' eye calls 
upon the ear, if I may ufc the cxprcffion, 
in the way to the underftanding 5 and the 
found of the words, tho' you read them in 
fdence, gets as foontd the ea):, as thefenfc 
to the mind, 

•"1 

Critom. Is not at leaft the harmony you 
fpeak of, too arbitrary a thing to be reduced 
to rule ? fince what is^ harmony to one, is 
difpleafing to another.. 

EuDOX. Tho' in fome refpefts it is arbi- 
trary, yet fomething there is, that pleafes 
every one's ear. And tho' it is not fo much 
to be learnt by art as by genius, yet re- 
fieding upon thofe Authors that are mofl 
univerfally liked, it may be learnt, at leaft 
in great meafure. Or, at leaft, ibme faults 
will be as eafily difcerned as a crack'd un- 
tunable voice in a confoit of mufick. 
Such muft be carefully avoided. As for 
example : the frequent concurrence of 
vowels, and their cutting upon one ano- 
ther ; a harfli mmbling of confonants ; and 
frequent repeating the fame words. For the 
ear is foontked without the entertainment 
of different founds. Even the fweeteft 
numbers, like fwectmeats, are moft apt to 
furfeiu 

t 

CleandJ 
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Cleand. To this cfFcd I remember the Dial; 
advice of BoileaHy in the tranflation you late- III. 
ly ftipwcd me ^ ^^W 

Ofwritim wellifyeu wefidgam thefraife^ 
Befurejlnlto variate your phrafe. 
A canftanty and a never varydftyle^ 
Tho" ne'er fa Jweet andpleajingfor a while j 
Tetfoangrows tedious, and the reader Jwearf 
The lufiious Author^ s b<tm to plague bis ears. 

I find by daily expcrienGC the like cfFeft 
from thofe Styles in profe, which are ho- 
mogemah by their perpetual ending in a 
fiiortcut of an antithefis, orfbmethinglikc 
it. It is as bad as perpetually to make 
rhymes^ clinches, or blank verfc. In poets> 
who will be fuch in ipitc of nature, you 
ibon grow ac^cuftomed to their hackney 
trivial rhymes, and wherever you meet 
Name^^ your ear is already fiill with FMtei 
Thus in fomc pcoJ>lc's profe, my car ring$ 
with the following found, before my cjt 
has reached the word, and^ I laugh if I meet 
the fall I expeftcd, and wonder if I do not 5 
and cither way, think more of the found 
than of the meaning. Which, as you ob- 
fclrved from Ariftotley is certainly a great 
fault 5 words being to lead the Author's 
meaning to our mind> not to remove ouc 
attentioa, and fix it on the found. 
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Dial: 

in. EuDOx. Thofe, and the like faults, arc 
S<Y^^not hard to be obfcrved and avoided, and 

therefore are unpardonable when frequent. 

As for other rules of cadence and quantity 
^ of the fyllables, they have not that place 

in our language as in Greek and Latin. 

And therefore in poetry we arc thrown into . 

the wretched ncceflity of rhymes. So that 

I know no better method to get the right . 

harmony and agreeablenefs of Style, than 

to do as Milton (ays he did in his blindnefs. 

Feed upon thoughts which voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers '. 

And then to obferve the vein of the beft 
writers: ixxdi\zsS\xH^tlliam Temple y whofc 
Style is cafy and natural $ Mr. ^ryden^ 
whofe profe is no lefs harmonious than his 
verfe s and fuch others : and in fine, tranf> 
lating fome places of theonoft fmooth and 
fluent Authors, either out of Latin .or 
French. Thus may the ear be infenfibly 
habituated to the true gracefulnefi of proper 
and never-cloying numbers. 

Critom. I am far from having any thing 
lagainft the authors or methods you propofed. 
But as I am pleafed with more forts of 



? h&ltWi Lib. 3. vcr. 37. 

nuiick 
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xnufick than one, fo I am with fcvcral Dial. 
forts of Style. Nor am I yet grown fo III. 
nice as Cleander, to abominate thofe fliort v^v^ 
cuts he lately cenfured 5 nor is my ear grown 
yet to expecting and fharp, as to prevent 
ray eye, and to hear the found in iilencc. 
Then as for vowels cutting upon one ano- 
ther, and your harfh rumbling of confonants^ 
I have not obfervcd any thing remarkable 
of that kind in the concife Authors who 
fall moft under your cenfutc. Befides, 
there is a kind of harmony in harflinefs 
of numbers fometimes, as there is a pleafurc 
of the eye in (ovc^c objeds of terror. Thus 
TaJJo % of an array drawn up in battle- 
array, fays, 

Bello in si bella vifta anco e thorrore 5 
Edi mezo latema efce il diUttOk 
• Ne men le trombe horribili^ e canore^ 
Sono a gli orecchi lieto e fero 0ggetto. 

Horror it felf pleas'd in fo fine a fight, ' 
And from the midft of fear there rofe delight. 
And th' ears from drums and trampets 

dreadful found, 
Ano lefsfierce, and pleafingobjed found. 

There arc then places in which harfh num- 
bers are grateful, and in which a fofter tum 



* GierHJkUmtMt Qaoto ip. Stan. 30. 

might 
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Dial, might pktfc the car, but would oflfcnd the 
HI. judgment, and prove the Author more 

VV^^^kiU'd in found than fenfe. For certainly a 
iludied falling of periods, and difpoftng of 
«rords, where even reafon ftiou'd feem in a 
manner difcornpofed by the paflion, muft 
•needs be as difplealtngtothe undcrftanding, 
AS it might Qtherwife be pleaiing to the ear* 
Might otherwife, I fay : For to ipeak pro- 
perly, nothing methinks can ple^e the ear 
,riiat difpUafcs reafon. The very found of 
?the words, if contrary to the exigence of 
dChe iiibjed^ turns to a jarring difcord. 

EuDox. While you make fuch refledions 
as thf fe, I ftiall hardly think you will conti- 
nue muchaverfe from exading a great nicety 
of rule to a reafonable and proper way of 
writing. I fhall conclude moreover, that 
your judgment prevails againfl: the prejudice 
you have taken to .whatever looks like criti- 
cifm. And therefore I am perfuaded yoii. 
will fqon be a lels admirer of fome ways ©£" 
writing which you have rather had a difficul-- 
ty to cenfure or condemn, than a refleic 
defign to approve. And at prefent, not- 
withftanding your declaring agamft a nice 
car, I fancy you will not deny but that, ex- 
jcepting fuch occafions as you jhave men* 
tion'd, wherein reafon is diforder'd by pa(^ 
fion, there is a roughnefs of numbers which 
can't be excufed. In vcrfes it is eafily ob- 
ferved. Nor do I believe there is fo duU^ 

or 
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or Co indulgent an ear, as not to find fault DiaIcJ 
with the numbers, how much focver he III. 
may beplcas'd with the fenfc of this j^i-di^l^ 

JSx tuo 4mm mtno hnudpotes hand noviffjs 
meum ilhm^ 
glui fiiwn in kac tua ogitdudumanimA 
ipfe nmmum. 

Which may be thus turn'd in juft as mangr 
words, andjuft the fame ixarflinefs of num*^ 
bers: 

My mind you can't but from your own hcait 

teJ], 
Since 'tis fo long that mine in your's does 

dweU. 

In .prpfe too, fomething of thp like harih-* 
*ne& is .caitly pei^ceivedy and much to be 
avoided. For inftance : when Callicrates 
fays, conceit with a mixture of gratuity is an 
Mdmirable wdjbtomake one look as wife as 
iOne wou'd wJfh : I cannot think but you 
'£nd that wMjb, wijb, asy wife^ would^ fo 
inear together, make^a horrid found. Such 
words are not focii^ble, and ought to be 
kept at a greater diftance. 

.Critom. Such faults however are rare in 
^ him, and others who write in the Style you 
moft decry. 



Z Indiflcrt. praevia ad dcleaum Epigrammatum. 
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Dt kl. 
III. EuDOX. I can't fay I have obfcrved them 

|Vor^ frequent. The jnature of theh: Style turns 
'cm into another jog 5 and were it not for 
the oddneflfes of their abrupt, and yet ex- 
pedcd and forefeen cadences, I fhou d have 
little to fay to them upon this account. 
And upon this whole fubjeft, I will only 
add, that the thought, if well and proper- 
ly digeftcd, will generally of itfelf give the 
right order of the words 5 and that the na- 
tural divifion, and care of ranging the no- 
tions, will make the harmony, as it does 
the wit and fenfe of the difcourfe. Other 
times, efpecially in longer periods, the ear 
muft be confulted upon the fyllables and 
words 5 it muft be admitted into the exa- 
mination of their force, their found, their 
quantity, their agreement, and their pro- 
per place. 

Cleand. Upon the rcfleftionsyou have 
given me occafion to make, it muft then 
be in the harmony of En£lifb profe as it is 
with our rhymes inVerfe* Whence it will 
follow that a great rule of attaining the 
pcrfeftion in it, is to be fevere and exaft in 
the beginning. And therefore what Boi^ 
lean "" counfels upon rhymes, may be applied 
to a Style in profe. 
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Dial: 
Whateer'syourfubjeEiy pleafant or fublime^ III. 
Make an agreement 'twixt your fenfe and^^'^TM 

rhyme I 
And never let themgo d different way : 
Rhyme's but ajlave, andmufi be taught f obey I 
If from thefirft beginnings you provide^ 
To make themclojelyftick to reaforisfide^ 
Toiilljind at length they need not far be 

fought y 

They II of themfelves come rolling to your 

thought. 
Rhymes kept at firjl fever ely under awe^ 
T>o eajtlyfubmit to every law 
Offenfe: but when by negligence fet free. 
They foon rebels andthenwttlever be 
At odds with reafon for the upper hand} 
And the bejl thoughts begun by the command 
Of reafon^ then alas ! will oftentimes 
£ndin a folly to obey the rhymes. 

EuDox. Moft certainly that happens 
much too often 5 and I queftion not but 
an over-great concern for the cadence ia 
profe, may have as bad an cfFcft. It Is what 
-has been already fufficiently agreed uppn, 
Reafon muft begin and end. Which how- 
ever, if rightly taken, will not hinder the 
trath of what Ariflotle fays, that altho' the 
interpundions fhou d be wanting, yet the 
very numbers, and harmony, and cadence, 
(hould {hew the end of the periods, and 

H their 
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Dial, their feparate parts ^ To come now to Me- 
III. taphofs (comprizing under the ^zmt^Images^ 

^^"Y^*^ as they call them, and the like) they are 
certainly grown exceffivcly frequent, and 
unpardonable in fcveral of thofc 1 call ^^-o;- 
fiyle Authors. And I fear we fhall foon be, 
or already arc reduced, to the circumftances 
which made §luintiUan fay, that all the 
grace of Metaphors was loft, or worn away, 
by the too frequent ufe and liberty of them *. 

Critom. Before you fall fo much out 
with metaphors, be pleafed. Sir, to remem- 
ber that Ariftotle fays they are the chief 
ornaments of Style. Becaufe, fays he, (and 
whatever may be my opinion of his phyfick, 
I muft own he is admirable in his reafoning 
upon thefe things) we have naturally a great 
defire of knowledge. Confequently thofc 
words give the greateft pleafure which bring 
the moft knowledge the fhorteft way *. 
Now Metaphorsy befides the fubjed to 
which they are applied, exprefs at the fame 
time another different one, and bring to 
the mind feveral objeds under one view. 

EuDox. That very reafon Ihews they 
fhould not be too frequent. For then 

^ Of met manifeflum effe finem^ non fer liharittm, nequ$ 
t^ paragriiphen, fid ftrnumtros, 

* Jam in htsAmiJimns mfidum, (ji* gratiam rei nimia cap- 
tathne confumpfimus. Quint, lib. 8. cap. 6. poft medium. 

* FatUUmr Jifcfre ^mmb$*$ m PuUMr^jucundum eft: qudn 
sftidctrnque ex verbis velocem nobii ingerunt difciplinam, hdc 
Jua'viJJa^04/tmt. Arift. Rhec. 

they 
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they rather clog than adorn the difcourfc, DialJ 
Vid are more apt to confound than inform HI. 
the mind, A perpetual rolling of Mcta- '^^'V\i 
phors I take alfo to be fomething like chang- 
ing of fcenes upon ftages. They arc to be 
changed fometimes for the pleafure of the 
eye, and to help the plot. But if every 
mpnoent you (hift from palaces to woods, 
from woods tojtemples^ from them to tents, 
from tents to feas> and £b round again 5 I 
am more difpleafed with your forcing me 
to fuch fudden turns in my imagination, 
and with your (huf&ing and unavoidable 
bungling, than I am pleafed with the va- 
riety. Thus metaphorical expreffions give 
both grace and ftrcngth to the thoughts, 
when judicioufly ufcd. But if continual- 
ly heap'd upon a fubjed, they obfcure it, 
hinder roquiflte attention to the main point, 
Vld the reader is more di(pleafed with the 
confiifion and jumbling, tlian pleafed with 
the multiplicity of your notions, and tiiis own. 

Cleand. Cicfro ( I remember the 
comparifon from the fchools) compares 
them to dothcs, which, firft invented 
for neceffity, ferved afterwards for orna- 
meni: ^. They fupply the want of proper 
' ■■I 

^ up vifils firlgorU defellenJi cMnfa referta frim\ foft adhi- 
^iH €9ftM^ 4fi HiMm ad^rtmnm corfor'u c^ dlputmtun i fie vet- 
Si trMfltai^infiUtU^ ^ in$fU ctnHfik, Jre^HenMts deUAifioniS' 
Cic.deOrar. lib 3. foik. medium. 

H 2 words, 

731247 0, 
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Dial, v/ords, and grace the difcourfc when right- 
Ill, ly ufed. But, upon what you was faying, 

l/V^lmay add, that as clothes from a cover 
againft cold and (hame, become an incum- 
brance by feveral modifh inconveniences, 
and degenerate into vanity and luxury 5 fo 
Metaphors, from neceffity and ornament, 
become a luxuriant and uneafy extrava- 
gance, and hinder the free, natural, and 
clear conveyance of thought. I wi{h too, 
that as the vanity of dreffing puts feveral 
upon expences too great for their condition, 
fo the vanity of metaphorizing did not put 
feveral upon a greater ftretch of thoughts 
than their wit will bear. 

EuDOX. In efFed, >tis common to find 
that peoples vanity is larger than their purfe. 
And as the mode now goes, few are fo ju- 
dicious, as to meafure their appearance by 
their (lock. Nor is it lefs eafy to obfervc 
that the way of writing draws feveral into 
the like excefs. In one cafe, too much 
is laid out upon clothes, to leave afufficient 
remainder for the comfortable entertain- 
ment of life, and much lefs for the fupport 
of a lafting fortune 5 and in the other, too 
much is fpeht upon the finery of thofe 
gaudy expreflions, to leave a fufficient fup- 
ply for the carrying on fuch a folid difcourfe 
as may pleafe a judicious reader, and give a 
lading reputation to the author. 

Cleand, 
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Dial. 
Cleand. Even before I found upon try al III. ' 
that fuch authors pleafe Icfs, the more they <>VNJ 
are read, 1 always was fomething diffatisfied 
with too frequen Metaphors; and now up- 
on our difcourfing thefe matters, and having 
read fome places of Ari/iotle, Cicero^ and 
^intUmny I am far more apt to difapprove 
them. Among other obfervations, I find 
they are far from giving that force and ener- 
gy to the difcourfe which is imagined. The 
variety of Ideas they fuggeft, is not only 
apt to make a confufion, and tire, as it 
were, the mind before it can break thro' the 
croud of them, and reach the author's 
thought 5 but alfo, either weakens the 
reafon by a falfe application, or at leaft, 
upon an exad review, it will be found, the 
ftrength is lefs than it appeared. Efpecially 
in metaphorical Epithets y which only add 
number, not force. Whereupon ^inti- 
lian compares fuch difcourfes to armies, 
wherein if the Vivandiers and boys arc 
multiplied too much, they o^ily hinder 
marches and expedition 5 and tho' they dou- 
ble the number, are far from doubling the 
ftrength % 



^ Ne oneretur tamen muUis, Nam fit longa ^ impedita 
(oratio) ut earn judices fimilem agmini totidem lixas habenti 
qnof mlites ; in auo (^ numerus efi duplex, nee dnpUm viri^ 
urn, Qaioc. laftit. lib. 8. cap. 6. circa medium. 
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Dial. 
HI. EUDOX. I wifli wc cou'd prevail tl^ith 

v^^Sr^ Critomachui to tcad thofc Authors upon 
the matters We have been difcOurfing of. 
1 am perfuaded he Wou'd foon own, that, 
without falling into the Iniquity of Criti- 
^•/^/»^,one may find fault with feveral Writers 
in thefe points, and particulatly In this. 

Critom. I fhail certainly follow yout 
advice in reading them With attention. I 
have hitherto had no farther acquaintance 
with them than What 1 brought from fchools : 
Excepting fomething of AriJlotUy whom 
I read how and then, to find fomething 
that may help me in difcourfing againft the 
^eripdtetickSy from their own mafter. And 
to let you fee that as to the prefen't matter, 
I am not fo far from being reclaimed, ftor 
fo averfe from exaftnefs, if it degenerates 
not into the ill-natured Weaknefs of criti- 
cifm,- I own plainly, that In thofe very 
Authors I have liked fo much, theiir meta- 
phors have fometimes difgufted me$ not 
only bccaufc too frequent, but alfo becaufe 
cither mean, or too great, or very difpa- 
rate, or not confcqucntly managed. 

EuDox. Thofe are in effcd the greatcft 
faults in this matter. Of the three fomier 
forts (fays ^intilian **) any one that knows 

they 

** ^orum exempU nimium frequenter defrehendet qui fii- 
.irk h4Lc vttia effe. Qainc. 1. 8. Inft. cap. 6. 
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they are vicious, will eafily obferve too Dial. 
frequent examples. The latter, (if I take III. 
your meaning right) is joining different ^•-'^v^^ 
metaphors in the fame period, or making 
a pretended fequel of difcourfe with one 
kind of them in the beginning, and ending 
with another. Beginning for example 
with a TemPeft^ and ending with a Confa- 
gratton. Which ^intiliafij in the fame 
place, fays, is moft diligently to be avoided, 
as being a mighty deformity by the incon- 
fequent combination of objefts ^. 

Critom. What you fay, is fo exadlly 
my meaning, that I had a kind of reflcdion 
upon that very place of ^intilian^ which 
I had taken notice of not long ago, when 
I cafually found it cited in the T^oubts 
upon f^^ French Tongue. And as far as I 
can guefs. by fome examples of that book, 
and the reflexions he makes upon them, I 
fhou'd, by reading it over, eafily become 
much more nice in my judgment of Styles, 
than I imagined. 

EuDOX. It woud certainly make you 
examine them, and confciqucntly difapprovc 
them. To purfue the point wc were upon, 
I fear thcfe lines in Callicrates are an ex- 



* In frimis.efi cufiodiendum at quo ex genere cceperis trawf- 
lationis hoc definas, Multi enim cum tnitium a tempejl/ite 
fmrnfforum, metndio M*t nunafotiunt: qu£ efl inconfetjHenM 
rennn fiodiffmaf -Lib. 8. Cap. 6. pod medium. 

H 4 ample 
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Dial, ample of a vicious combination of mcta- 
III. phors. " The greater part of men, fays 

S^Y^^" he, enter only like mutes to fill theftage. 
** Sure they think themfclves born only to 
" fhew their infignificancy. Why clfe do 
" they make the voyage of life to fo little 
*^ purpofe, and fpend their taper in fmoak 
" and fmother ? " Here you have t\\cjlagey 
the voyage, the taper of life, and this 
confuming in fmoak and fmother. Strange 
Ideas to prefs the fame thought in a breath! 
Such inconfiftcnt or various expreffions arc 
very common with thofe Authors, who are 
too eafy in following the heat of imagina- 
tion, and cannot fix it fufficicntly for the 
finifhing out the true fequel of notions. 

Cleand. As a fault of this nature is very 
difpleafmg to an obferving eye, fo on the 
contrary, a metaphorical reprefentation 
carried on fmoothly, and complcatly ma- 
naged, has a Angular grace. I remember 
you fhew'dme one riot long ago on a very 
different fubjeft of difcourfe from the pre- 
fent. It was in Mr. ^ryden's dedication 
of the Hijiory of the League. If you 
pleafe I will fhew it to Critomachus. Here's 
the place. Speaking of the troubles of our 
nation in thofe times, " I look not, fays 
** he, on the florm as overblowh. Tis 
^^ flill a gufly kind of weather 5 there is 
^* a kind of ficknefs in the air 5 it feems 
^j indeed to be cleared for fome few hours 5 

" but 
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a- ^' but the wind is ftill blowing from the Diai,. 

rs *^ fame corner ; and when new matter is III. 

c. " gathered into a body, it will not fail to v^^^x* 

:o ^* bring round, and pour upon us a fecond 

[o '^ tempeft. I (hall be glad to be found a 

[c ^^ falfc prophet 3 but he was certainly in- 

,k I ^* fpired, who, when he faw a little cloud 

r^, I ^* arifing from the fea, and that no bigger 

us I *' than a hand, gave immediate notice to 
gc I ** the king, that he might mount the 
:h! I ** chariot before he was overtaken by the 
arc I •' ftorm." 
arc 

na- Critom. A metaphor thu5 carried on, 

he with fo little mixture of any difparate or 
odd Ideas, is either no conftraint to the 
mind, or keeps it upon fo cafy a bent, that 
•ry the attention is led on as pleafingly and 
he naturally as can be wifli'd, 

3- EuDOX. Befides carrying on the point 

^ , without entring any improper or jarring 
y^ I notions, there is no lefs skill in carrying 
it on no farther than it ought. La Bruyere ^ 
fays it is the proper part of a coxcomb to 
be tirefome, where the man of fenfe fliall 
never fail to leave you before you begin to 
wifh he was gone. Thus a difcreet Author 
fhall leave off a Metaphor before youbegia 
to think it too long, while another fhall 
run it on into the tirefome lengths of 



I 
I 



t Ctnderes on Mceurs de cefiede. 

childifh- 
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Dial. childUhncfs and afFcftatipn. I have here 
III. an example of Feltham^ which will dc- 

K^ysj dare my meaning intelligibly enough, un- 
lefs I am much miftaken '. ^' Every man, 
^^ fays this Author, is a vaft and fpacious 
^^ fea$ his paffions are the winds that fwell 
" him in difturbant waves : How he tum- 
^^ bles, and roars and foams, when they 
*' in their fury trouble him ! Sometimes 
^^ the weft of pleafure fannmg in luxuriant 
^^ gales; fometimes the madid fouth for- 
" rowful and full of tears ; fometimes the 
** fharp caft piercing with a tcfty fpleen ; 
** fometimes the violent and bluAering 
^^ north, fwelling the check with the anger's 
" boiling blood. Any of thefe in cx- 
^^ trcmcs, make it become innavigable, 
*^ and fuU of danger to the vcflel that fhaU 
** coaft upon it. When thefe are too loud, 
*' it is perillous j but when again they are 
^^ all laid in the (tillne(s of an immotive 
" calm, 'tis ufelefs. And tho' it be not 
" fo ready to hurt, yet it is far from a- 
*' vailing to the profit of a voyage i and 
*' the paflengers may fooner famifhby being 
** becalmed, than coaft it over for the ad- 
^*' vantage of their mart.'* 

This example, compared with that of 
Mr. "Drydtn, will fufficiently (hew the dif- 
ference between a metaphorical reprefcnta- 

» Iehhttm» Rcfolvc 6%. 

i tion. 
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lion, carried fmootlily and naturally on to Dial. 
a juft extent, and one that runs into a tc- HI. 
dious kind of cliildiflinefs. l/V\J 

Critom. To give yon farther hopes of 
my converfion, or rather to give ftill more 
grounds for the opinion you are pleas'd to 
have of me, that lam only againft carrying 
rules and niceties too far 5 I own that kind 
of writing is infupportable. And I will 
add, that as I am difpleas*d with a poetical 
fort of childiflinefs, fo I cannot endure the 
pedantick humour of drawing metaphors 
from fciences and fubje^^s which are com- 
monly unknown. No, I can't endure, for 
example, that to uiiderftand zTreatifi of 
Governments I muft firft have learnt a good 
iioX oi Catoptrics^ or that I muft be ac-. 
quainted with Taraquaria, to profit by a 
difcourfc upon prayer. 

EuDox. Thus lately, upon a very im- 
proper occafion, 1 heard, inadifcourfefrom 
the pulpit, fevetal expreffions framed upon 
& ^iatejfaton ahd ^iapente. I knew in- 
deed the Words were Greeks and related to 
Mufick. But the more I lovcMufick, the 
lefs I iiked the fiknt reproach of my igno- 
rance in tht vetyobjcd of my inclination. 
In fine, I wonder the difficulty there is in 
rightly managiag the metaphorical Style, 
does not make people more cautious how 
they venture upon it. Ariftotle having 

faid. 
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Dial, faid, it is .hard to make a right ufc of comr 
III. pound and of foreign terms, and the other 

VV^ things he mentions in that place of his 
poetry 5 acids, that the hardeft of all is the 
right ufe of Metaphors, or metaphorical 
SimileSy and which alone cannot be taken 
from others, but muft be had from natural 
judgment and wit, and is a great iign of an 
excellent genius ^ : which if feconded by 
obfervations from the practice and modera- 
tion of the choiceft Authors, will be much 
improved. 

Critom. I wou'd willingly ask, whether 
the indired ufe of them is not commonly 
more elegant, than to lay dircfltly, this is 
like that. Or, in other terms, whether it 
is better to ufe the Metaphor, or the meta- 
phorical comparifon. 

EuDOX. The indired ufe is methinks 
commonly the more elegant and graceful. 
Thus, for example, it feems lefs elegant 
to fay, that oppofing hard text? of fcripturc 
againft one another, is like ftriking one 
iftone againft another $ than to give the in- 
dired comparifon in the words of ^ O shorn 



^ Muhum Mttem fft Jkgulls de qtdhM diximus, rtBf uH 
foffe, turn comfofitis vodSus turn ftregrinu. MAximum au^ 
fern omnium tfi reBl uti metaphoris fojff. $olum enim illud 
neepie ab alio defumi fotefi, o* $JI frscUr£ mduium mdolis. 
Arjft. de Poet. Cap^ 21. 

' Advice to a Son. ^fr.j*. §. 7. 

• in 
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in this place 1 have here before me, where Dial.' 
he advifes referring dijputesto clear text s^ jH^ 
without knoclung or^e hard tlace againft \^^^\j; 
another y till an unquenchable fire of con- 
tention is kindled^ and jarring and uncer- 
tain founds of religion are heard. However, 
often the dired application is proper, and 
perhaps may be very often rcquiiite to make 
the Simile more clear and natural. And I 
can't but like the other example I have 
mark'd here from the fame Author ^ : Some 
.. melancholy conjiitutionsj likeglajfes^ retain 
in their fancies^ as meerly relating to them- 
felves^ the reflexions of all things that 
pafs in their prefence. But by giving thefe 
inftances from this Author, I wou d by no 
means be accountable for any of his loofe, 
immoral, irreligious principles, and Innu- 
endows s nor for the many faults of his 
Style, and particularly in the abufe of Me-' 
taphors and Similes : as in this vile one, that 
covetoujhefsy like a candle ill made^ Jmo- 
thers the fplendor of an happy fortune ^ in 
its own greafe ^ : Or the odd one, where 
he calls cenfure a Tiirgatoryy and in the 
fame line a fFinds in thefe terms: The 
way lies to the paradife of peace ^ through 
the purgatory of cenfure^ which all mujl 
exped to find their fails filtd with^ &c. 
Take now this expremon as you plcafc, it 



^ Advice to a Son. "Part i. §. i. 
* Advice to a Son. $tc, i. §. jj. 

Will 
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Dial, will be very odd to hear oi fails jiKd with 
III. the purgatory of cenfun. And let thus 
uS^XJmuch fufficc, for theprefeot, upon Meta- 
phors. 

Cleand. Give me leave, before wc pais 
from this point, to add a remark I nvsule 
ycfterday morning, upon a paflage of Colli- 
er at es. To prove the advantage of general 
kindnefs, he prefTes feveral ini^ncesof mu* 
tual dependance, which makes it necefifary 
in human fociety. Ton know^ fays be, the 
trade of life can't be carrfd on without 
partners. There is a reciprocal dependance 
between the greatefl and the leafi. And 
the beft figure is but a cypher if it Jiands 
, alone. Here you have the trade oflifcy v^ 

wc had above thzfiage^ "^^^^t and taper 
of it. Then wc arc to underftand, that one 
can^t be the grcatcft, if there is no one 
lefs i and this indeed I believe all his readers 
will conceive. But then a cypher being the 
beft of figures, can only be true as it is a 
circle, finceby itfclfitis no number. Nov 
though Arithmetick is part of the Mathe^ 
THOticksy yet many a ouc that knows arith- 
metick beyond the Golden Rule^ or that of 
Fellow fl)ip^ knows nothing of a circle being 
the befi of figures. 

EuDox. Perhaps it may be too minute 
to infifl upon fuch remarks as that. How- 
ever it puts mc in mind of what ^iniilian 

fays. 
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fays, that continual mctaphorizing, among Dial. 
many other inconveniences, is apt to make III. 
fcntenccs be Riddles ". But to pafs now to v^yx^ 
the chief point in the art of writing accu- 
rately, and which will comprehend the 
farther reflexions which might bcexpeded 
upon the metaphorical Style ; to come, I fay, 
to that exoBnefs of proportion and truth 
which is rcquiiitc in every thought and ex- 
preilion, I muft beg Critomacbus*% leave 
to be plain in giving my opinion, whick 
will feem, I fear, a little rigid. 

Critom. To flicw you how freely you 
may be fcvcre in requiring the cxadnefs 
which the great mafters of eloquence de- 
mand, I will own to you, that methinks I 
^m going to turn Rigouriji myfclf in theft 
matters. Upon this acknowledgment, if I 
(hou'd propofe now the breaking off our 
prefcnt conference, you wou d perhaps think 
I am like one that has an uneaflnefs of 
confciencc rifing ftrongly upon him. He 
is unwilling to break off a long habit, and 
conquer entirely a long prejudice from 
education, and is therefore glad of any 
pretence to delay his thorough converfion 
and profcflion of faith. But in reality, if 
I mind you, it is paft feven by my watch, 
and therefore my time to go 5 it is only 

"* CentinuHs ejus ufus in AlhgorUm eJ» ^nigmafa exit. 
Lib. 8. Cap. 6. pod initium. 

to 
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Dial, to ftand to my word. Two days hcnc© 
III. wc will purfue the point, if you plcafc. 

EuDOX. I will ex'ped you about the fame 
time as ufually^ in the afternoon. Adieu. 
If you pleafe, Cleander^ wc will make a 
vifit to your nephew. 

Cleand. Agreed. He will bcfurprized 
to hear the news of Critomachus^s prefent 
diipoiition, &c. 



THE 



["3] 



THE 

FOURTH DIALOGUE, 

BfiTWEEN 

Critomachus, Eudoxus^ 
and Oleander. 



OltlTOM, TTT was not cafy fot mc to 
I get away from the company I 
^ was engaged in to-day at din- 
ner. But my word was given. Andbefides, 
my inclination drew me. For I am truly like 
thofe I mentioned, who, being upon a con- 
version, though the final refolution is hard 
to be taken, yet when the firft difficulties 
arc broken, like no converfation fo well, 
as where they can difcouirfe their remaining 
doubts. Be plcas'd then, EudoxuSy to pur- 
fuc the point you propofed. 

Hjdox. To be plain then, I think feveral 
are very defedive in matter of truth and 
proportion of their thoughts and exprcffions. 
CallicrateSy complaining of the vanity of 
men, fays, we love to difiinguifh ourfelves 

I by 
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Dial, by excejfesy and be great in difproportions s 
IV. as if it was m^re creditable to be a monfter 

^^V^^ than a man. This gives an cxpreflivc cha- 
rader of thofc, who wanting the fupport of 
his genius, will however be writing in fur- 
prizing, disjointed Phrafes, and chiefly feek- 
ing what I think he calls tumour of exfrejjion^ 
make every where a ftrange difproportion. 
Their every fentence ftands up for itfelf, 
refolved as it were to be the highcft and 
largcft of the pack. Hence they run be- 
yond all bounds and meafure of difcretion 
and truth. 

Cleand. Boileau fpcaks of' thofe who 
will be great in that miftaken grandeur and 
difproportion, in the following terms*: 

Some fry Authors mad beyond defence. 
Still feek for wit bey ond all common fenfe % 
And hold it mean to think as others doy 
Or talk like fellow-mortals here below. 
They think in writing there no wit can be^ 
No noble turn without Hyperbole. 
Love, war, orpleafure, or what e'er they^ 

treat, / 

A haughty fancy and unruly heat > 

Still makes th' exprejfion and the thoughts. 

too great. J 

Thus by excefs they fall immenfely Jbort 
Of common fenfe, and onlyferve forjport^ 



* Aft of Poetry, Canto i. 

While 
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While evWyfober man fpedtatorjits^ Dial.^ 

Smiling tQjfee thefe falfe Italian wits IV. 

Cher i^ their folly y and be fondly glad (•WJ- 
To findthemfelves fupcrlativcly mad. 

Critom. To fall fbort by excefsy under 
favour. Sir, feems an odd cxpreflion. But 
let that pafs, left you fliould take me for a 
Critick. As to the prefent point, there is 
certainly a kind of writing frequent with 
the Italians^ that wou d be infupportable 
in English, Yet I will be bold to fay we 
are not to be bound up to all the rules of the 
French Criticks. If cue language bears 
left elevation than the Italiany it bears 
more than the French. And. therefore I 
do not think our authors are to be con- 
demn'd upon the verdift of Boileau or 
Bouhaurs. As in other matters, 'tis often 
cafy to obferve that thofe very things which 
pafs for national perfedions, take their 
origine from oppofite dcfefts, (as in Holland 
they are forced to be neat, not to be overrun 
with vermine) fo it is with the nature and 
genius of feveral particular languages, and 
the methods of writing in different nations. 
A Frenchman^ who pretends to exadnefs 
of judgment, fhall be always infifting upon 
the excellences of a fweet, eafy, natural 
Style. Any thought that has the leaft air of 
an exaggeration, fhall not elcape his cen- 
furc. And why ? but that being naturally 
light, they eafily run into extravagances un- 
Icfs kept feverely within bounds. This, 
I 2 ^"^^ 
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Dial, and the charafter of their language, makes 
IV. them almoft uncapable of fucccfs in vcn- 

(XVNJ taring at fublime expreffions. Confcious 
of thefe defcftf, they turn their endeavours 
to a fmoothcf eloquence, which is rather 
agreeable than great. 

Cleand. I will not deny but the French 
eloquence is a greater argument that their 
fancy is too ftrong, and their language too 
weak, than that their judgments are natu- 
rally more exaft than^ their neighbours. 
Reflefting upon Balzac will make this 
opinion more probable. No French author 
perhaps had a greater inclination, or ufcd 
more endeavours to maintain the dignity 
of a fublime ftrength of Style, yet certain- 
ly he often goes into monftrous imagina- 
tions, and to appear great, runs into vaft dif* j 
proportion of thought and expreflion. And i 
here! can't but obferve, that one may much^^ ] 
queftion a very common opinion, which 
makes Volture the greater wit of the two. I 
fhou'd rather believe Balzac was inferior t<^ 
him in judgment more than in wit, and tha^:^ 
he did not fo well undcrftand the ftrength* 
and compafs both of the language and gc — 
nius of his nation i laying more ftrefs andS 
weight upon both,- if I may ufe that cxprcf — 
fion, than they would bear. In a word,^ 
Balzac is generally exorbitant and fcarcctf 
ever great, or fublime 5 whereas Voitme^ ^ 
more perfcdly acquainted with the genius 
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of the French language and Avit, is com- Dial. 
monly ,natural, and as it were, genteel, IV. 
though feldom fublimc- Hence I believe O^W 
he is admired for knowing he cou'd not be 
great without danger of excefs, and the 
other is condemn d while he miftakes ex- 
travagances and gafconades for fublinje wit 
i^nd expreffion. 

EuDQX. I was always of that c^)inion. 
And peaking more univerfally, I feldom 
read Balzac or other high-flown authors, 
but I call to mind a very little gentleman, 
who by a ftrutting walk, and high-heel'd 
fhoes, thought himfelf a proper man. He 
would have been lefs pointed at, and had 
walked the ftreets with lefs danger of fal- 
ling, had he been conjcent with his natural 
inches. Thus the natural expreflions of 
an author, to whom natuye has given no 
great height of genius, wou d make him 
■pafs in the publick with lefs cenfure, than 
thofe fo high, but fo affected and dan- 
gerous. I forget who if is, but fomcbody 
compares that way of writing, to walking 
ijpon ftilts. And I wonder it is not more 
reflefted upon in England^ that Mr. Bayes 
has made it very uncreditable to put up for 
an author that will elevate^ and furpri^e^ 
and all that. 

Critom. It muft be refle£i:ed on alfo, 

th^t bccaufc a dub of bantaing wits, have 

I } been 
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Dial, been applauded in their burlefquing hu- 
IV. mourous way of criticizing a very eminent 

V^V^ genius, it does not follow that all our au- 
thors muft be poffefs'd with a panick fear 
of every elevated expreffion, A noble 
vigour and boldnefs of words is often re- 
quifue to give ftrength and grace to the 
thought. At other times the thoughts 
themfelvcs abfolutely require more bold 
than regular expreffions. Some Subjefts 
' too, in this, no lefs than was faid of har- 
mony and fmoothnefs of Style, muft be in 
a ftronger light. In fuch occafions (for that 
is always moft eloquent which is moft proper 
to the circumftances) a fiercenefs of words, 
will plciafe the moft. And as in drawing up 
an army, the regularity of figure muft be 
negledcd to take the advantage of a rifing 
ground, fo the exad proportion of ordina- 
ry rules, muft be neglcfted to raife the pe- 
riods above the common level. 

Cleand. Your comparifon puts me in. 
mind of him who pkced a confiderable part 
of his troops upon fo high and diftant a poft, 
that they cou d not come time enough to 
fuccour him in the plain. I fear the like 
often happens in thofe Styles. Eminent ex- 
prellions are often too far remov'd from the 
body of the difcourfe 5 and fervc only for a 
diftant fight, not for a real fupport. 

1: EUDOX,. 
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DiAti 

EuDOX. Another mighty inconvenience IV. 
of afFedingthofe elevations, is the obfcuri- ^-OT^ 
ty which is apt to attend thofe airy flights. 
- For fuch authors generally^ as Boileauivj% % 

^0 by their boldly venturing too high^ 
Lofe both themf elves and reader in the sky. 

And when I find my author is hardly returned 
within ken, but by a fudden new flight he 
is prefently invifible again, I cry out with 
the fame Poet % 

I hate an author that obfcurely writesy 
jind carries out of reach his airy flights. 

Critom, An allowance however mufl: be 
given for fome certain fub)e£ts which re- 
quire a greater freedom, or of their own 
nature can*t admit that clearnefs and per- 
fpicuity which muft be in other occafions, 
wherein Ariftotle ^ has reafon to place per- 
fpicuity as the firft and moft neceflary point 
of writing well. Yet metaphyfical norions, 
cxcefs of paflion, as of rage orxiefpair, per- 
plexities of mind, fpeculative and contem- 
plative refleftions, and the like, can hardly 
ever be totally free from fomething of obi- 
fcurity and confufion. 



' ** ArtPoct!quc,.Canto I. 

^ Boileau, ibid. 

^ Jy^itti fiiormonUiirtus, ut ferfficufi fit, 8cc. Rhet. 
Jib. 3. cap.i. 



I 4. EUDOX. 
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Dial. 

IV. EuDox. Then let fuch things be confin'd 
VV^i^ to fcholaftick diflertations, and fuch books 
as no one cares for but thofe who love to 
have their underftandings non-plus'd, and are 
moft fatisficd when they fee the leaft of tne 
writer's meaning. For fome fuch there arc. 
And I am very well affured that one com- 
mending extreamly a preacher he admired, 
gave this inftahce of his great talent % He 
reads Spanifh Author s^ and has fuch high 
conceit Sy that I my felf can*t underftand 
him. As for the thing it felf, tho* fomc 
fubjcfts arc of themfelvcs fublime, anJ 
therein a reader may miltake the obfcurity" 
of the thing for that of exprefllon 5 yet 
commonly it is more from the author's ge- 
nius, than from the nature of his fubjed, 
that he is dark and confiifed) and partly 
from want of judgment in aiming at higher 
and fublimer matters than he is able to ma- 
nage, and fcrewing his expreffions to fup- 
ply the want of conception. Such writers 
fhould take the advice of Boileau ^ 5 

Learn then to think e'er you begin to write, 
Jfyouwou'ddo't with profit and delight. 
When in the mind the thoughts digefiedlie^ 
Th' expreffion then will eafily comply. 

• Legit Authores Bi/pamc»s, e5» ^^^'* abiffmos e$nceptt4si 
qufis iffi non foffumus intelligtrt. Ita N. N. . ; 

\Art.Poctiquc, CantQ i. 

For 
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For all obfcurity comes from the mindj Dial J 

And we are feldom at a lofs to find IV. 

Terms which may pleafe both intellect and "^^^r^, 

eoTj 
When to ourfelves we've framed our notions 

clear. 

To which muft be added however, that 
there is a certain charafter of wit which * 
J5 in a manner naturally obfcufe and unin- 
telligible, as the fame Author obferves. 

Some certain wits are naf rally obfcure. 
And in their darknefs every wayfecurcy 
Injpite ofreafonfullenlyftandgood 
^Gainft all attempts of being underfiqod, 

Cleand. To this purpofe of a clear in- 
telligible cxpreffion naturally flowing from 
a right conception, you have doubtlefs feen 
it obfeyved that the French^ for an linder- 
ftandixig perfon/ay, une perfonne entendUe^ 
aperfon underftood 5 as if it were the fame 
thing to be eafily underftood, and to have a 
right underftanding. 

Critom. Well, Gentlemen, but will 
you not grant at leaft there is fometimcs 

. a kind of obfcurity not unlike, in its effects, 
to fhades in a pidlure, which ferve to diftin- 
guifh the. piece, and give greater luftre to 

\ the other colours? 

EUDOX. 
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Dial. 
IV. EuDox. It is a pity, to ruin fo plcafing a 

Vor^ comparifon. Yet, under favour, Sir, I do 
not well conceive how an obfcure fcntence 
can add any luftrc to the following* For 
how can I underftand the fecond period bet- 
ter, becaufe 1 knew not what to make of 
thcfirft? 

Critom.* My meaning is not of periods 
impenetrably obfcure ; but rather of fuch 
as cxprefs fufficiently all that (hou'd be faid, 
and yet include more than they clearly cx- 
prefs. The great commendation ^Itny 
gives of a Painter, I take for the charafter 
of a good writer 5 that in all his works 
more was always underftood than painted ^. 
Thus in writings, room muft be left for the 
reader's wit and fharpnefs in feeing beyond 
the furface of the words. For as 1 have read 
fomewhere, we are then doubly picafcd with 
an Author, who while thus we fee his wit, 
makes us reflcft upon our own$ and gives us 
occafion to flatter ourfelves, that we pene- 
trate farther than every vulgar reader, who, 
as we imagine, will never take the hint and 
carry it to the thoughts we have upon it. 

EuDOX. Unlefs I miftake the place and 
meaning of TUny-, he adds ^ that altho' 

^ In omnibus ejus oferibus, flus femfw m$iUgitHf quam 
fingitur. Plin. 
* Etcuioarsfammafit,mgemumtamfnfufraartem€fi. Ibid. 

the 
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the art of that great painter was lingular, yet Dial.' 
his genius, and the humouring his pieces, IV. 
was above his art. Take this into the for- (X^^l 
mer part, and I will grant it to be the true 
charad:er of a good writer. But then I muft ^ 
beg leave to think, this will never be found • 
in thofe, whofc phrafes feem perpetually to 
be of aftudied and exceffivegreatnefs. And 
when Tliny or others fay, it is artfiil to 
write fo as to fignify more than is fully cx- 
prefs'd, their meaning is not, that the 
reader muft be put to the trouble of a long 
conjcdurc to find what the author wou d be 
at. On the contrary, they always demand 
a clear, and perfpicuous elocution 5 tho' 
fometimes a nice touch is better than a large 
explication. In a word; Oracles znd^ro- 
^m« have prefcription for obfcurity, but 
few will be long of a humour to confult 
authors who feem pretenders to the like pri- 
vilege by writing in the Style of Riddles. . 
It is not fhort Icntenccs will make them 
Aipportable. 

Cleand. Perhaps they hope their fliort 
fentences will be taken by the rule of him 
that fays^, 

^' For brevity is always goody 

" Whether it be^ or be not underjlood. 



* Hudibrai, 

Tho' 
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Dial. Tho* to fpcak more fcrioufly 5 however fliort 

IV. their fetitencesmay be, if they are obfcure, 

W>^they are too long, and the Author is loqua- 

ciaus. For to talk without being inteiligi- 

^ ble, feems to be meer talking for talking 

* fake. Otherwife, if they had no mind to 

be underftood, the fhorter way had been to 

fay nothing, according to that Epigram ^ 

^id juvat obfcuTis involvere fcrifta 
tatebris? 
Nepateant animifenfa tacerefotes. 

If you defign d not to be underftood. 
To fay juft nothing were at leaft as good. 

EuDox. Where this obfcurity often oc- 
curs in treating of matters otherwife dan- 
gerous, it has this good at leaft, that part of 
the harm is hidden. Tho* fometimes in- 
deed obfcure hints do more harm, by fct- 
ting the imagination at work in a ftrongcr 
way than if the expreffion had been clear. 
And then fuch writings are like the Cyprefs- 
tree, which 5P//»/ fays, has bitter leaves, no 
fruit, andabadlhade". 

Critom. There is another fort of ob- 
fcurity which I think you have in a manner 
overlooked, and yet I own I have fometimes 



^ Saminarth. in deUBu Epi^rammMttun, 
^uidem gratiofr. Plin. 

fpund 
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found it very difagrccablc. When for ex- DialJ 
ample the words are common and obvious, IV. 
and there feems to be a meaning which dif- v^V%^ 
appears when you come to a clofer examen. 
May I hot by your example compare them 
to a horrid Rock of which Tlinj gives this 
ftratige account ; that if you only puftf d 
it with your finger, * you might •ii:K>ve it # 
but it wou d not be ftirr'd if you tried ta 
pu(h it with your whole body". If you 
touch (lightly upon fuch places, you may 
ftir up fomething of a meaning 5 if you 
prefs dofe upon them, you will make no^ 
thing of them. And if I found myfelf 
diJTatisfied where fiich places occurred but 
feldom, you may cafily imagine I never 
cared for thofe Authors where every thing 
almoft is obfcure. I am £<5 averfe from 
labour, that I fhou'd not care for gold if it 
were to coft me much digging. 

Cleand. Since Eudoxus gave me the 
applications of Miltariy whereof I fpoke to 
you, CritomachuSj the next day, mcthinks I 
would cxprefs the difficulty of paffing 
through the obfcurity and confufion of fomc 
Authors by what is faid in Milton by Sa- 
tan^ of the journey he made through the 
Chaos. 



* jHxt» Arpafa oppUumACix cautes flat horrenJa, uno M- 
glto mobilis, eadem fi toto c9rfor§ imftlUtur rejtflit. Plin. 
Hift. lib. 2. cap. 46. 

Long 
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Dial. 
IV. • Lmig 'were to tell 

UV\I What lhan)edmey whatfuffefd, with what 
pain 
Voyaged th' nmt2\ J n)aft^ unbounded deep 

Of horrible confiifion / 

Toitdout my uncouth pajf age ^ forced to ride 
Th' imtra£iable Abyfs, *plung*dinthe womb 
Of un^iginal nighty and Chaos wilde^ 
ThatjciUous of their fecrets fiercely opposed 
My journey ftrange. 

The mifery is, that after fo fad a journey 
through dark Authors, you oftentimes have 
not the luck of SataHy to meet with any 
thing better at the end of the Chaos. I 
have formerly been in the humour of read- 
ing fuch bookf, but have fince regretted the 
time and pains I have loft. Which makes 
mc now extremely averfc from any thing 
of obfcurity which coft mc heretofore fo 
dear, with little or no advantage. 

Critom. The humour of loving obfcurc 
Authors is the fad fate of many. One part 
of the reafon, I hinted at before. 1 will 
add another from Elizalde a Spanifbjejuitj 
and a very fubtile one 5 and he defigns in it, 
a fling both at Ariftotle and his admirers. 
/ believe^ fays he, one reafon that makes 



• Uiltm^ Lib. 9. vcr.470. 

him 



r 
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him admired y is becaufe to underfiand any Dial. 
thing in himy is much the fame as to invent y IV. 
and we are apt to love and admire our own v^YNi^ 

inventions p. 

EuDOX. Some juftify Ariftotle even in 
that. The rcafon however why fomc arc 
pleas'd with obfcure Authors, is ingenious. 
But to proceed in our prefent matter : Even 
abftrafting from the obfcurity which gene- 
rally attends the pretended fententious way 
of writing, fo much admired by many, it 
is moreover very faulty in not giving the 
thoughts their due proportion and extent; 
Manz^ini"^ i^^% (which you will \^onder at 
from an Italian^ and particularly from him) 
it is of all methods of writing the very 
Worft and moft infuffcrablc. The compa* 
rifon he ufes upon this occafion is very fig- 
nificant, and formerly ufed by ^intilian^ : 
When a field, or tree, bears too great a quan- 
tity of fruit, little or none comes to matUr 
rity becaufe' they hinder one another. No- 
thing comes to its full greatnefs, for want of 
room to grow and fprcad. So fentences, 
when fet too thick, hinder the force and 
beauty of one another, and are either too 



* Elizalde, De forma verA Bjligionis invenienJd. 

^ Preface to his Academical Di/courfes. 

' Denfitas earumobjFatinvicem, ut in fatis omnibus, fruBi" 
6ufque arborum nihil adjufiam magnitudinem adolefcere fotefi^ 
^uod hco mqutm crefcat caret, Quinr. lib. 8. cap. j*. 

impcr- 
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Dial, impcrfcftly cxprefs'd to be intelligible, or if 
IV. intelligible, not graceful at leaft, becaufe 
W^throng'd, and crouded together. 

Cleand. I have found upon experience 
the truth of what you alfo fignified to me 
before, and what ^intilian fays, I think 
in the fame place ^ that an over-great defirc 
of being fcntentious, neceilitates in a man- 
ner to fall into puerilities, and many weak, 
cold, infignificant things % while number, 
not choice is their concern. They give 
their every period fomething like the air 
and turn, but not the fblidity of zmipth 
thegm. Which method can't fail to grow 
tedious and fulfome, when the firft furprize 
is a little over. For that conftraint and 
fcrewing up of the Style, crojfes upon 
nature^ and breeds a great di(guft of thofc 
writings which were moft admired, till re- 
flexion made it appear, that in thofe very 
periods which fecm'd fo full, there is a mere 
cmptinefs of thought. May I not fay, at 
Icaft of thefe expreflions, compared with 
others of a much plainer and left promifing 
afpeft, what Osborn fays% that in Spain 
men look wifer than they arc, and in 



^ SoUs captsnti fententias multss necejft eft tRcert leves, frU 
gidas, ineptas. Nm enim poteft ijfe diltBus uhi de numero U^ 

^oratur Nee mulus plerique fentm'tMs dicunty fedomnm 

tMnquam/ententias. Quint, ibid. 

* Advice, Sec. I, §. J/. 

England 



F 
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England they arc wifcr than they look. Dia^^. 
Upon my word, Eudoxus^ you woud not IV. 
Imagine how uneafy arc grown to mc thofc v-^yv/ 
promifing, but falfe Styles, that tantalize 
one with a hoped-for tafte of folid fcnfc, 
and then put one off with a touch, that 
leaves you wilhing for more, but wifhij^ in 
vain. Even of the very beft of them one 
may fay, as I have been told Callicrates in 
another work " fays of Seneca : he moves 
by Jlart and fally. He flajbes a hmt in 
your face and dtfappears. This looks like 
an apparition ofphilofophy. Thus fays he $ 
and this, fay I, makes me almoft as unea- 
fy as if I were haunted with an apparition of 
aGhoft. 

EuDOX. I muft beg of yon.d^andery to 
get me a fight of that, and what other 
hooks Callicrates hzs publifti'd. For tho' I 
do not admire in general that way of Style, 
vyct he has fo much good fenfe and wit, as 
one may eafily perceive from this Book, that 
I fhall be very glad to fee whatever comes 
from fo ingenious a pen. Now as for thofc 
apparitions, they put me in mind of a com-* 
parifon I have read I know not where % 
that fome forts of Styles are like Thantoms 
of Magickf which aftonifh the imagination. 



*> Prefiux to Atucninus^s Meditations. 
5 I think it is Balx,Mc's. 



K but 
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Dial, but plcafe only Vicious and depraved cu- 
IV. riofitics. This cannot, I believe, be more 

^<V^^ properly applied to any fort of Style than to 
that we are now upon. And as thofe dc- 

' praved curiofities gain moft upon foft heads 

and hard confcienccs, fo thofe flafhes, and 
hints, and apparitions of this magical Style, 
are moft valued by weak judgments and 
ftrong fancies. However I woud not have 
you take this for a refleftion upon Calli- 
crates or all his admirers. It may happen as 
well in matter of writing as in that of reli- 
gion, that fome fenfible and worthy men, 
by the misfortune of education join'd with 
an unhappy intcreft, may be blinded, and 
cngiaged in errors 5 tho' commonly the un- 
thinking, or the wicked, make the numbers 
of every falfe religion. The like, I f^, hap- 
pens often in matter of writing : even fen- 
iiblemcn, whether by too great anafFcda- 
tidn or ambition of (hewing wit, or of 
plealing the publick in corrupt but prevail- 
ing humours, or fome other fuch motives, 
may fall into vaft miftakes, arid by degrees 
increafe, not in the number only, but in 
the opinion and value of their errors. Nay, 
oftentimes it is a fharpnefs of wit that de- 
praves the Style. ChryfippuSj £2^^^ Seneca^'j 
was a great man, and of an acute wit. But 
the edge of it was fo fincy that every thing 

* In L'Eftrangc'j AbftraSt, JEfiJl. 1. 

turned 
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turned it : and he might be faid in truth Dial. 
rather to prick the fubje£i that he handled^ IV. 
than to pierce it through. This is often the (•Y^ 
charader of Seneca himfelf, and common* 
ly that of fententious Authors. They never 
follow on a thought to a juft length. Front 
plain cxpreffions (which generally they 
avoid) you are brought immediately to an 
unufual metaphor 5 which is fcarce finifli'd, 
but there follows a quite difparate notion. 
Then an affedation of oppoJiteSy which is 
a continual fource of falfe eloquence, makes 
them feem acute, but you foon perceive 
the edge was too fine not to be eafily turn'd. 
That fame affedation makes it feem, as if 
the quarrelfome humour of the age had pof- 
feffed fome writers. Not only meaning 
their quarrels with one another, but alfo the 
wrangling of their own words. In fome 
of them you will fcarce find a quiet fentencc 
in a whole book. All is fliarp points and 
oppofitions. Every wordi ftands in battle 
againft it's brisk antithejisy and is fure to 
meet a (harp dapper adverfary before the end 
of the fentence. Solinus ^ tells us of . a 
ftone, and it is counted a Gem too, by 
mxx!itSyderitis;^\!i\cki breeds difcord where- 
ever it comes. Certainly thefe men have 
mixt in their Ink the duft of this ftone, 
fince almoft every period is antithetical and 



y Hiftor. Nat. cap. 40. Syhritu m4efi(us, ^M(iHnc[He infi^ 

K 2 quarrel-: 
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Dial, quarrelling one part with the other/ and frc- 
IV. qucntly jarring with fenfe and reafon. 

Critom. I perceive you are both flxaAgc- 
ly avcrfe from concifc Styles. Nor will I 
deny but they have great part of the incon- 
veniences you have mentioned 5 yet me- 
thinks it is better to lie under thofe incon- 
veniences, than return to long rolling pe- 
riods, that fill each of them a page 5 where 
xeafon is fpread too far to retain it's force, 
and is commonly loft in a croud of words. 
Scnfe fcldoms thrives under a multiplicity 
of terms, which are like a luxuriancy of 
leaves and branches not carefully pruned^ 
that hinder the grapes from recovering 
warmth enough to come to maturity. *Tis 
with long periods as with long bodies. They 
are generally the weakeft, and commonly 
not more languid than obfcure 5 becaufc 
clogg'd with more than one parenthejts^ 
and with thoughts foreign from the main 
fubjcft, and burthenfome to the memory. 
They tire you out with a long expeftation, 
and always come too late with their fenfe. 
Whereas in a fhort Style, you have the ad- 
vantage of knowing immediately what the 
Author defigns. 

Cleand. You will perhaps wonder if I 
tell you one is longer a learning the meaning 
of thefe concife writers, than of thofe who 
arcdiffufc. Yetfoitij. For, as I have already 

told 
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told you, they only tantalize with a flight Dial. 
touch, or as Callicrates cxprcfledjit, they ft art ^ IV. 
zndfalfyy and hint, and J7^y6, and dif appear. <^W 
They never give you adiftinft view of their 
meaning. By never allowing thoughts 
their full length of exprcflion, they fay them 
over twenty different ways, but never fay it 
full out, thing you with a great many un- 
finifli'd turns, ever beginning and never con- 
cluding. Bartoli " fpeaking to this purpofc, 
compares fuch writers to thofc who begin- 
ning daily new methods of life, never pro- 
perly lead any courfe of life, while they 
are continually beginning to live. 

Viiiuros agimus fempery neque vivimus 
unquam fays Manilius. 

^iBuros aghms femperj neque dicimus 
unquam, 
fays Bartolh who is very happy and fer- 
tile in that way of applications. 

Critom. Well, I declare this is a very 
unexpeded TaradoXy that fhortcft Styles 
(hould of all Styles be the longcft.. Yet, 
bcfides that I have heard of long-jbort-lungd 
Seneca^ upon this account 5 I have obferved 
in late Authors, that altho' I did not refleft 
whence it proceeded, yet they fecm*d either 
long in concluding, or not to conclude at 
all, while every line look'd very like a con- 



; HM9mMht$9r9^ fob tinem. 
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Dial- with impctuofity of Style, as they term it j 
IV. yet they fcldom take their rife, their courfe, 

v^Y^^or their fall, from the nature of their fub- 
yddi. Where that requires it, let the dif-- 
courfe be vehement. But let it be vehe- 
ment only in proportion with the matter. 
A moderation muft be always kept, not to 
degenerate into meer hurry, noifc and tu- 
mult i and if you will let me ufe the ex- 
prcflion, not to rant, and fwell, and foam 
in every thing alike, without meafure or 
rule. In a word, it muft be as T^^" fays 
of Godfrey^ leading his army, That it was 
fwift, but regularly fwift. 

Rapidofij ma rapido cm Ugge. 
Rapidity of Style, when irregular, is only 
pofting on to nonfcnfe. 

Cleand. Upon thcfc, and the like re- 
flexions, we fhall now all fufficiently agree, 
that altho' a Torrent af Tleafure is a con- 
fccrated expreflion, and a Torrent of Elo- 
quence has the authority of a long pre- 
icription to pafs for a commendation, yet 
as both thofe kinds of torrents wou d ra- 
ther deftroy than pleafe, unlefs proportioned 
to their fubjefts, fothc latter is too feldom 
fecured from danger, to be the endeavour 
of a difcreet Author. And therefore ge- 
nerally fpeaking, we ihall each of us con- 
clude with Botleau S 

* Gierufrlemme. Cant. 3. Stanza a. 
? Art of Poetry. Canto i. 

Tm 
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Dial: 
Tm far more pkas'd to fee a river glide IV. 
Smoothly along the verdant meadows Jide^ ^ 
Than rapid torrents^which from mountains 

thrown^ 
With noife and violence bear all things 

downi 
^efiroyifig countries where they overjhwp 
And carrying defolation as they go. 

EuDox. Nor do I queftion but we (hall 
hereafter always thinks not torrents^ but 
noble rivers are a fitter example of Style; 
according to thofe verfes fo much^ and fb 
defervedly admir'd by lAx.^ryden in Sir 
John ^enham, where fpeaking of the 
Thames, he fays % 

O could Ifow like tbecy and make thy 

ftream 
My great example^ as it is my theme I 
Tho* deep, yet clear*, tho' gentle^ yet not 

didl\ 
Strong, without r^e ; without overflowing^ 

full. 

To conclude, if ever any thing of impe«» 
tuoitty is allowable, it muft be fiill ac- 
cording to the nature of water, which if it 
meets with fteep and broken ways, preci- 
pitates down with noife i and, if I may 

• In CM^'i mi. 

fay 
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DiAl/. fay it, foams at the fall : But if it meets 
IV. with a plain, runs quietly and fmoothly 

V>v^x/x)n, with a clear and equal courfe. Thus 
periods are to be rapid and broken, or 
fmpoth and equal, according to the fubjed 
upon which they run. 

Critom. I can't tell whether we {hall 
come fo near an agreement concerning 
exadnefs of thought and truth. For me- 
thinks I forefec you will be more fevcrc 
in this than 'in any of the former points. 

EuDOX. And certainly, fincc truth and 
right reafon are preferable to words, it ought 
not to feem ftrange, if in thofe there is 
required a greater care and exaftnefs. To 
be plain then, I think there ought to be 
almoft the fame feverity in other pieces of 
eloquence, as iji fermons, in which the ju- 
dicious Raptn ^ will allow no thought, the* 
ever fo pretty in appearance, unlefs it has 
folidity and truth. Tell me what you pleafe 
of agreeable illufions^ deceitful, charms, 
pleafing cheats, happy errors, and all that. 
Let Poets hav^ the ufe of , them, and under 
many reftriftions too. In* ferious writings 
I hate that juggling, and deteft an Author, 
who thinks me cafy enough to be plcas'd 
with founding nonfenfe, or to beconvinc'd 
with a jingling folly, or aqueint and airy 

f Reflexions upon the Eloquence pf the Pulpic. 

flam. 
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flam, or thofc cxprcflions which I ufe to Dial. 
call hypocritical. Such I mean, as arc bad, ly. ' 
but feem good. For they arc alfo likcj^yvj 
hypocrites in their fate 5 and accordingly 
moft deteftcd when once difcovered. Plain 
down-right nonfenfe may be pitied. But 
nonfenfe cover'd with the mask of fenfc, 
is never to be pardon'd, whether the mask 
falls off by itfelf, or is puU'd off upon fnC- 
picion. It is like coining falfe money, and 
Ihou d be a capital crime in the republick 
•of learning. 

Critom. But, Sir, that feverity in what 
you call exaftnefs of thought and truth, 
would be too great a conftraint, and hinder 
the fublime pleafure of Exaggerations or 
simplifications, which fure you will allow 
in true eloquence. 

EuDOX. As for conftraint, mcthinks it 
fhou d not be thought a great one to require 
rcafon and truth. And as for exaggerations, 
they muft be allowed fome place in elo- 
quence. But then extravagance muft not 
pafs for exaggeration. Even poets muft 
keep within bounds. Befides, true rheto- 
rical exaggerations or amplifications don't 
confift in falfe additional reafons, but in 
letting off the true reafon with fomething 
of a greater air than it abfolutely requires. 
Whatever is beyond a moderate liberty of 
enlarging upon truth, is to be rcjeded. In 

fhort. 



<.. 
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Dial, ^ovt, nothing fhou d be pafs'd over as an 
IV. allowable exaggeration, unleft both grounded 
{W^^ upon a folid truth, and fupported by veri- 
iimilitude. 

Cleand. Mcthinks what is commonly 
meant by exaggerations, is not fo properly 
the fault of thofe Styles we have chiefly 
confider'd. The concife eloquence is not 
of that enlarging kind. Not that I think 
only a long difFijfive Style can exaggerate s 
for the vafteft exaggerations may be in iinglc, 
metaphors and words : but that it is pro- 
perly in a kind of AJiatick eloquence, they 
enter as it were with licence even of Cenfors. 

Critom. You have prevented me in 
what I was going to offer in defence of 
our late Authors. If you mean that liber- 
tine eloquence which difFufes itfelf through 
all the vulgar figures of enlarging, moft 
certainly they cannot be found guilty of 
exaggerations. But taking the word for a 
certain noble boldnefs of exprellion, which 
raifes and enlarges a thought^ it is, I own, 
their common pradice. But fure that \s 
nofault, 

a 

EuDOX. Their hardy and vcnturcfome 
cxpreffions, what with fome lucky hits of 
metaphor, and fmartnefs of antithefisy or 
the like, does often give a kind of vigour 
and Brio (if the word is fufficiently natu- 
2 raliz'd) 
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an \ raliz'd) to their lines, and muft be com- Dial* 
Icdl mended when they pafs not the bounds of ly. 
:ri-l difcrction. But when in their bold flights, v^v>^ 
I you have mccr fophiftry and founding fal- 
I lacy, the finer the words arc, the more they 
nJy will difpleafe. 
:rly 

wfly Critom. Granting the fallacy, if clear, 
^ot will hardly be cxcufedi yet if plaufibly 
^k. manag'd, it will plcafc, even when you 
e i find it docs not convince. 
?ic. 

o- EuDOx. It may fo in little flight poems, 
-y in compliments of ceremony, and fuch other 
^. compositions. But hardly ever in ferious 
I fubjeds. Perhaps not even in great and 
1 I noble poems, excepting fome certain places 
f I wherein it fufficiently appicars the poet 
wou'd unbend his own, and his reader's 
thoughts, by ufing the liberty of his art, 
which being liccnfcd for fable, may be al- 
lowed to trefpafs upon truth. It is theun- 
difputcd privilege of ^arnaffus. Thus 
every one will allow, and approve thcfc 
lines of il////i^»% 

Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings ^ dijhenfi 
Native perfumeSy and whijper whence 

they ftole 
Thofe balmy fpoils. 

s 11^.4. vcr. 1/7. 

In 
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Dial. In him many fuch ftrokcs are met with,' 
IV. wherein you fee the faUity> and yet are 

l/VS^ pleafcd. As again in the fame book, where 
he amufes you agreeably in the defcription 
of Paradife^ leading you through 

Umbrageous grotts and caves 
OfcoolrecefSy o'er which the mantlingvine 
Lays forth her purple grape^ and gently 

creeps 
Luxuriant. 

With the charms of thefe walks, and with 
viewing the other beauties of the place, he 
fo amufes you, that even the mixture of. 
heathenilh fables in a facred fubjeft, is al- 
moft overlooked in the infinuating air of 
his verfes, and you ftartle not, you are even 
pleasM to meet ^an leading up a dance of 
eternal fpring, with the Graces andHourS| 
in thefe following lines ^: 

AireSy vernal airesy 
Breathing the fmell of field and grovcy 

attune 
The trembling leaves^ while univerfalV^iXi 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance j 
Lead on th* eternal fpring. 

Where fomething of this nature does not 
give a particular licence, nothing but exaft 
truth is to have place, efpecially in profe. 

* Jjb, eodtm, ver, 264. 

Critom. 
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Dial. 
Critom. Give mc leave to repeat what IV. 
I have already faid, that fcverity in this, as v^yV 
in other points, is often carried too far. 
By a habit or humour of examining every 
thing by certain fpeculative rules, people 
come to call in queftion the common 
pradice, and what has paflcd for the bright- 
eft ftrokes of the beft writers j and to con- 
demn thofe thoughts which have been 
handed down from paft ages, and conftantly 
received with the greateft approbation. For 
example 5 Tompey^ you know, when fomc 
. important affairs of the common-wealth 
required his departing from a maritime town, 
and every body reprcfcnted to him, that in 
fo hard and ftormy weather, he could not 
go to fea, without imminent danger ot 
his life, anfwer'd, J^y ^voyage is necejfary^ 
but my life isnot fo. Thisanfwer, which 
is much commanded by CallicrateSy and 
for many ages paft, had been look'd upon 
as equally noble and fmart, is condemned 
by Balfac * for having the appearance only, 
not the reality of an ingenious reply. The 
peremptory critick gives this reafon. Be- 
caufe, fays he, it deftroys it felf, and implies 
a contradi£tion. For fince life is the origin 
of all human aftions, it follows ih^itT ompey . 
coud not embark, unlefs he lived 5 this 
being a contradidion, fay the criticks. Very 

i Vide Maniirt JeFenfer, Dutl. i. 

z philo- 
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Dial, philofophically indeed ! But how can they 

IV. imagine the world, who fo long applauded 

V<v>i^ that anfwer of Twnpey^ fliou'd never rc- 

fleft that to embark and ad upon the or* 

ders of the Senate^ it was pretty neceflary 

to be alive. 

Cleand. And certainly it is not hard to 
conceive that to fave his honour, and (hew 
his deference to the fcnate, it might be more 
neccfiary to go to fea, with danger of his 
life, than to fecure his life by negleft of his 
duty, or of his honour. Which is mani- 
feftly the meaniqg of liis reply. 

Eudox. It is by that very reafon that 
Bouhours ^y who profeffes fo great a nicety in 
that kind, defends that anfwer of ^ampey. 
Balzac efpecially, (hou'd take little nree* 
dom in Criticiihis of that nature. For he 
will generally be Icfi able to bear the like 
feverity : As whea he proves it is not in- 
convenient to be a prifoner, becaufe fomc 
|)eople keep their chamber of their own ac- 
cord. But not to mention fuch fmall mat- 
ters as this, for fuch occur almoft perpetu- 
ally in him 5 let us take an example of a 
higher nature. When Marius in his mit 
fortunes was forced to hide himfelf in the 
ruins of Carthage^ Sure^ fays he, that 



^ Ibidem. 

great 
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great but ruin'd city, and that great but Dial. 
unfortunate man, vicw'd each other with IV. 
aftonifhmentj that A/^r/W comforted C^r-t^VV* 
thagBy zxiACarthageyMafius i and the mu- 
tual comparifon of their mifcries made both 
of them pardon the Gods and Fortune. He 
carries the point ftill farther, and adds : That 
Carthage^ after that example of MariuSy 
could no longer wonder at her own ruin i 
nor Marius dare to bear his misfortunes 
with impatience in the prefence of Carthage. 
Here if Balzac were to be examin'd by that 
rigour of truth he exads of Tompeyy this fad 
interview between unfortunate Marius and 
poor Carthage would make a very odd 
figure. For tho' both Lucan and Velleius 
Taterculus ^ have fomething of the fame 
thought, yet they only touch upon it, with- 
out making it childifti by carrying it too far. 

Cleand. What 5^/;C/^^ could fay In de- 
' fcnceof this place, I know not. But I know 
he would not mend the matter by faying, as 
he does of fome in another place, that we 
are Judges without judgment ^ and Authors 
without authority. To pardon him this 
wretched Tuny it muft.be granted he is very 
often guilty of falfity ; that is, of advancing 
beyond truth, and falling into unpardonable 
fophiftry. 



L Critom. 
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Dial. 
IV. Critom. I (hall not undertake J54&/ir's 

^-or^ defence, tho' you both feem refolved to 
join his caufc with that of fevcral modern 
writers. I had rather pa£s over that, and 
ask you, EudoxuSy an example wherein a 
Thought, tho' in rigour falfe, nay even ridi- 
culous if brought into Syllogifin, yet fails 
not ;to be received with applaufe. And 
moreover, I wou d know the reafon why 
they may fomctimes pleafe. 

EuDOx. In grave fubjefts, and with a ju- 
dicious reader, I fhall not cafily grant there 
is any fuch thing as pleafing with falfe rea- 
fons when they arc difcover'd. In other 
occafions they may pleafe when managed 
with moderation, and when only prefented 
to pleafure the fancy, without any defign of 
impofing upon the underftanding. Voiture 
frequently fucceeds in that kind. Writing 
to a French officer who was taken prifoner, 
he tells him that " he fignalizes himfelf 
«< every where, even in thofe occafions 
^' which are unfortunate to others 5 and 
^^ bids him by no means complain of for- 
*^ tune, fince if fhc is not on his fide, flic 
*' takes care to have him on the fide flic fa- 
" vours 5 and that at the end of all Battles 
" he is always oi\the viftorious fide." Here 
the Sophifm is certainly great enough. Yet 
all things confider'd, I believe even Mr. Girac 
wou d not condemn the compliment. 

Cleand, 



to 
rn 
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Dial. 
Cleand. So true it is that every thing is IV. 

graceful when ufed in its proper way and i/V\^ 
^*^ place. Thoughts othcrwife equally falfc, 
^ t and otherwife much alike, arc very different 
^^^ accordingly as they are ufed, and what is in- 
[Is fupportable in fomc occafions, is graceful 
^^ in others, or at Icaft excufable. Thus every 

body fees the deteftable childifhnefs of thefc 

two verfes of Theophile ™ 5 

Ha ! voicy le poignard qui du fang defon 
'^- maitre 

^^ SeftfouiUe lachement I Hen rougtt le traitre. 

er Ha! here's the fword which his own maftcr 

rd kiird, 

d The traitor blufhes with the blood he fpiU'd. 

e I And yet when Tliny fays that human blood 
revenges it felf of the fword by ruft ", 
though both thoughts have a great affinity^ 
and arc equally falfe, (for it is equally falfc 
that blood makes the fword blufli for fhame, 
as that it makes it rufty in revenge) yet both 
are not equally faulty. And perhaps the lat- 
ter might be defended from the cenfure of 
Bouhours'' : efpecially taken with reference 
to what Vliny fays a little before, and fup- 



I 



A Ssnims httmanus aferro rnbigmefe uUifdtur. flin, Hift, 
lib. 34. cap. 14. 
P Mamirt di fiKfir* Dialog. 2, 
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Dial, pofmg that Iron commonly takes ruft fooncr 
IV. from human blood than from any other. 



V^VXi» 



Critom. Something more might be ad- 
ded in defence of Tliny^ not only becaufc 
there is not fiich z puerility in hisexpreflion, 
but alfo from the common opinion of An^ 
tipathies even in inanimate things. For 
whether the new ^hilofophers have fuffi- 
ciently proved thofe notions falfe or not, 
yet methinks old Authors may be allowed 
to fpcak according to old opinions. And 
by the by, I have heard many accufe Bou- 
hours of refining too much in his Criti*- 
cifms, and that a perfon of learning and 
quality mitaly has call'd him roundly to ac- 
count for his cenfures in fevcral points. 

EuDox. I have heard of th^it Italian too, 
but could not yet meet with his works. Nor 
do I believe he will convince that Bouhourfs 
Maniere de ^enfer is not a very proper 
bbok to teach many excellent notions upon 
the rules of .framing a right judgment of the 
art of writing. Tho' in fevcral things I be- 
lieve him fomething national in his opinions, 
and as much too fevere in fome cafes, as too 
indulgent in others. Particularly where he 
examines the praifes given to the late King, 
he feldom condemns the thoughts, though 
feveral mentioned in that book; and ftill 
more in his coUeftion of witty Thought Sy 
Tenfees Ingenieufes, have the fame feults 
. .^'^^^ which 
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which he finds with writings upon other fub- Dial. 
jeds. Thus he defends that bold ftroke of ly. 
Boileau^y where fpcaking of the paffagc of v-^v^w/ 
the Rbine, and having told us the old (lory 
of fortune's doubting for a while, he adds : 

Mais Louis dun regard^ ait bientot la fixer: 
Le defiin afes yeux riojeroit balancer. 

That is : 

But L^ftr/j Looks foon force her to comply : 
Not even Fate dares balance in his eye. 

Thefe vcrfes, fays BouhourSy are ftrong, but 
not overbold, becaufe they do not Ipeak of 
deftiny in general, but of the deftiny of war, 
and becaufe the prefence of fo courageous a 
Prince made his foldiers invincible. This 
defence is vifibly weak, and ftili more infuf- 
ficient to excufe thofe wherein the King is 
made abfolute matter of the fate both of . 
war and peace. Nor can I fee how they arc 
more allowable than the rant oiAlmanzor "^ : 

There snot ajiar of thine dares ft ay with 

thee^ 
J'llwhiflle thy tame fortune after me j 
And whirl Fate with me wherefoeer I fyy 
As winds doftorms before them in the sky. 



* Epitrc au Roy, 

L i For 
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Dial. For I can't fee why Fortune may not be 
IV. made tame enough to fear the whiftle, as 
Vg/V%^ well as the looks of a Hero. 

Cri TOM. I perceive at leaft by that exam* 
pie oiBouhoursy that criticks arc to be read 
with caution, left they fhould impofe upon 
us their national, or other prejudices, for 
certain Rules and Standards of judgment. 

EuDOx. Nay moreover, caution is not 
only to be had where one may have reafon 
to fufpeft any prejudice of Nation, Party, 
Emulojity^ and the like 5 but even where no 
fuch fufpicion feems to have place. And I 
verily believe that fometimes what feems to 
be the efFed of prejudice in men of ^party, 
or an affedation of nicety and fharp pcnc^ 
tration, is only the eflfed of -an accidental 
keennefs of humour. What influences in 
writing, may do no left in judging. Now 
you may remember who concludes there i$ 
a good conftitution of body and mind re* 
quired to good writing ^ And tho' he fays 
it of the fpirit of Poetry, and in a poetical 
Image, yet it is true of profc alfo, that like 
the Halcyon it muft have fair weather to 
breed in. He adds, one may fee " through 
" the Style oiOvidde Triftibus the dcjcdcd 
^' condition of fpirit with which he writ it. 



' Mr. Cowley in the frefrce n hU w^rkf, 
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* and that the cold of the country had ftruck Dial; 
^' through all his faculties, and benumbed IV. 
^' the very feet of his verfes." Jhus we ^^'V^^ 
may be fometimes too cold, at other tmies 
too hot, to judge aright. And why may 
notfplecn vary our judgment of books, as 
well as of perfons we converfe with ? Why 
may we not be fometimes of a milder difpo- 
fition and inclined to favour, at other times 
morofe and only tuned to rigour. Now I 
hope you will be lefs difficult in believing I 
am not for carrying matters too far, while I 
give fo large an allowance for caution againfl: 
criticifm. 

Critom. Believe me. Sir, you want no 
Apology with me. If I have feem'd upon 
occasions to. think you inclined to an extre- 
mity of rigour, you may pafs it upon the ac- 
count of my long averilon from criticks. 
I begin now to fee clearer into thcfe matters, 
and jfind a great diftance between licentiouf- 
nefs and freedom of thought and expref^ 
noa> and how reafonableit is to prefer exad« 
nefs of folidity and truth, to all the flafh 
and jingle of the gayeft words, that will 
not bear a fober rcfledion. So that here- 
after, when I feem to oppofe, it will be 
chiefly to give occafion to a farther explica- 
tion, or at mod fome fmall remnant of an 
old habit, which cannot be totally con- 
quered but with time. 

L 4 Cleand. 
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Dial. 

IV- Cle AND. This fair proteftation makes mc 
l/W bold to mention a remark, which, for fear 
you (hould think me too much a convert 
of Eudoxus, I wou d not propofc when we 
were talking of Balzac's feverity to Tom- 
fey. He is far more indulgent to Augufiusy 
upon an occafion where I think he wou'd 
have found more rcafon for a cenfure. The 
People of Taragone having followed the ex- 
ample of fevcral other cities in erefting tem- 
ples to AuguJluSy fent a folemn cmbafly 
fomc while after to acquaint him that a 
Palm-tree was grown out of the altar dedi- 
cated to him. Upon this it niight be ex- 
pected that a heathen Emperor wou d have 
difpatchcd * the tidings of fo extraordinary 
news throughout the Empire, and ordered 
it to be regifter'd in the Capitol, and the 
like. ButAuguJfus only anfwer'd with a 
fmile : I fee then you often burn facrtfices 
upon the altar you have ereSied to my honour. 
Thus he prefer'd the fatisfaftion of venting 
a witticifm, or rather a banter, to the pub- 
lick opinion of fo great a miracle. Balzac 
wonders this witty anfwer is not related by 
Suetonius nor Macrobius. It feems to me 
more ftrange to find it in §lumtiliany fo 
good a judge: tho' he only juft mentions 
it ^ It feems to me to have only a falfe 

■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■■ I* 

' Augustus nmcmntibus Tarraconensibus falmum in 
%jus ara crentam, apparet, iaquh, ^am fdp^ accendatis ? 
Quini.lib.6. cap. 4. poll medium. 

ap* 
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pcaranccof wit. For if you onccfuppofc Dial. 
a miracle (as might fare be fuppofcd in fa- IV. 
vour of a new God) the growing of the v^Y^^ 
Palm-tree does not prove few facrificcs were 
burnt upon the altar 5 iince it might grow by 
divine power even amidft the flames, and 
fpring up in a fliort interval between two fa- 
crifices* If you think I am miftaken in my 
opinion upon thispaflage^ I fhall eadly fub- 
mit. 

Critom. I do not fee how to defend 
that anfwer, unlcfs by faying Auguftus had 
a mind to put oflF the putid flattery with a 
jefti and that in a jeft, folidity of rcafon is 
not to be required. But in this anfwer alfo 
I fee an inconfequence in the charader of 
the Perfon^ which will, I fear, ruin the 
defence. For fincc Auguftus accepted the 
honour of Temples, it was too late to re- 
ftifc the honour of a miracle. And more- 
over, altho'in fome occafions Princes may, 
perhaps, but with great precautions, take 
. the liberty of jefting, yet certainly it misbe- 
feems the charader of a great and wife 
Prince, to take that liberty in anfwer to the 
folemn addreflcs of fubjeds declaring their 
refpefts to him in the higheft manner. 
However, fuppofingit to be an allowable jeft 
in other regards, I wou'd willingly ask you, if 
you think it to be rcjeded bccaufc it includes 
zSophifm ? And the fame queftion I wou d 
propofe univerfally of all Epigrams, Jefts, 
2 Plea- 
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Dial. Plcafantrics, and whatever in fine comes 
IV. under the name of a witticifm. 

Cleand. Alas ! Sir, if that was my 
opinion, I fhou d not dare to own it. It 
wou'd bring too many young and brisk ene- 
mies upon me. But in cflFeft it is not my 
opinion. Though I believe it is want of 
truth, which makes moft of that fort of wit 
cither appear putid upon reflexion, or fel- 
dom pleafe but at a firft reading, 

EuDOx. Efpccially if the occafioil up- 
on which they are ufed he ferious and im- 
portant. For in fuch compofitions, nothing 
can pleafe an attentive, judicious reader, 
that is not reafonablc* And nothing is 
reafon but what is trac. Nay, altho' the 
defign is merely a pleafantry of humour and 
fancy, yet if carried too far, it will certain- 
ly difpleafe. Upon this account I am now 
inclined to admit the cenfure of B$uhaurs ^ 
of §luevedds verfes upon the adventure of 
Orpheus going to hell for his wife. I for- 
merly admired them fo much as to tranflate 
them into Latin. I will take the liberty to 
read them to you as a piece of my younger 
(Indies, tho' I am fenftble now the verltfica* 
tion is very faulty. 



* MMmir§ d§ F0nf9r. DuJog. i. poA mediuni. 
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Dial. 

Alinfierno elTracio Orpheo IV. 

Su muger baxo a bufcar : i/V\l 

§lue nopudo apeorlugar 
Llevarlo tan maldejfeo. 

Canto y al mayor tormento 
Tuso fiifpenfiQn & efpmto 
Mas que lo dulce del canto 
La novedad del intent 0. 

Eltrifie "Dios offendido 
® ^ tan ejiranno rigor 
La pena que hallo mayor 
Fue bolverle a fer marido. 

Taunquefu muger le diq 
Terpena defupeccado 5 
^erpremio de lo cantado 
Terder Ufacilith 

Uxor em qudrens^ftygias defcendit adundas 

Orpheus y & nigri lurida regna Dei. 
Ducere nempe alio baud pot er at tarn infana 
cupidoy 
Nee melius quart tantum aliunde malum. 
Mox ubi tentavit Citharam^ poena immemor 
hajtt 
Styx tot a, argutis obJlupefaBa modis. 
^racantu tamen ilia magis {quod credere 
faseft) 
§luarend£ uxor is confiliumjlupuit. 
Aft intermijfas Pluto indignatus Averni 

V etnas ^ hocvatifuppliciumftatuit. 
Mortales tanti metuant ut fata fur oris y 
. T% rurfum Ifinaridcs, ejto maritusy ait. 

Dixerat: 
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Dial. T^ixerat : ext emtio vati fua redditur uxof^ 
IV. N,<m dubia auaaci poena futura viro. 
W^^ Carmen at argutum ne omni mercede carer et^ 
§lui mox uxoremperderety edocuit. 

Now, as I believe it will hardly be deny 'd, but 
thefe verfes oi^uevedo^ have a great deal of 
wit and fancy, fo I think it may be granted 
they have too much of both. Thoughts of 
that kind fhould be very fliort. For when 
they go beyond the length of a fudden kind 
of flafh, the affeftation is apparent^ and 
whatever appears affcdcd, is vifibly falfe, 
and confequently difpleafcs the mind, whofc 
proper objed is truth in reality, or at leaft in 
appearance. But as for compofitions of 
that nature, I (hall recommend to you the 
differtation before the ^eledtus Epigram- 
matum ", which is a colledion of choice 
Epigrams of Martial znA others. And here, 
if you pleafe, wc will break off ourprefent 
fubjed, fince wc are caird to fupper. To- 
morrow wc may purfue the matter. 

• Edit. Lond. an, 1683. 
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Qritom* Y '^^^^ read over to-day that 
diflertation you recommend- 
ed at the end of yefterday'^ 
meeting, with attention; andlmuftownit 
is a very pretty, and, I think, a folid piece. 
But I fear it would make a dreadful devafta- 
tion of wity in the common notion of the 
word, if compofitions of that nature were 
to be examined by thofe nice rules. 

EuDOX. What you call with a fmile, the 
devaftation of wit, would however be no 
more than denying that to be true wit which 
is not true fenfe. The Rules,. I take for 
true : though perhaps the application of 
them is fometimes miftaken by that very au- 
thor. Thus, to mention no others, I wou d 

beg 
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Dial, beg his leave to excufc the Epigram of VuU 
V. Uius upon a noble monument creded for a 

l^yS) very undefcrving man. The Poet fuppofes, 
while he was weeping at the tomb> one re- 
proached him for weeping upon the perfon 
who had been the plague of his country 5 
upon which he replies^ Tau mifiakeme : I 
weep not far the hfs of tke many but of the 
monument "". 

N£ tuquifquis eSy impius videris 
T eft em qui Tatri£ Mies fepultum. 
Illi contra ego. Falleris : fepulchri 
Ja6furamfleo, nonjleo feputti. 

He pretends the Poet has here miftaken the 
tme and rational fentiments, which ought 
not to be of tears, but of indignation. But 
why might it not move tears to fee villany 
honoured like merits efpecially iince there 
,are tears of indignation as well as of grief. 
It is perhaps harder to juftify the terms of 
lofs of the monument y only as it was unjuft- 
ly flung away upon fo undefcrving a fubjeft. 
But to examine pieces of this kind would 
lead us too vaft a length, and our prefent 
difcourfe regards chiefly the rules of writing 
in graver compofitions. Speaking then of 
fuch, over and above what has been already 
faid upon the requifite truth, they fhould be 



9 Di^M$io fr^ximi \li0tM. 
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true riot only \xi^^<^AJfertion and Illationy Dial. 
but in the very fmallcft parts, and in every V. 
word. For without difputing whether fin- v^yx/ 
gle words or apprehenjions^ are in rigour of 
Logick true or falfe, yet there is in them a 
very near affinity with truth and falfity. 
Which kind of falfity is very incident to 
fuch methods of writing as we have been 
confidering, and is chiefly obfervablc in 
their metaphors. 

Critom. Under favour, all metaphors if 
difcufs'd to this rigour, arc falfe : As 
Flowers of Eloquence^ Flajhes of Wit j zfior- 
my Mindy and a thoufand more, fo much 
in ufe. Muft all fuch be difcarded ? 

EuDOX. By no means. But as fome me- 
taphors, by ufe and a natural kind of fimi- 
litude, are fcarce any longer to be counted 
metaphors, but feem turn'd into proper 
terms s fo others, although lefs ufual, and 
more apparently figurative, yet are very al- 
lowable by the connatural likenefs and pro- 
portion they bear with the fub)e6t to which 
they are apply'd. But one who has not the 
, difcernment between the ufe and abufe of 
metaphorsy imagesy and comparifonSy will 
fall into feveral abfurdities. I wifli fomc 
late Authors could be excufable in this kind. 
But mcthinks I could eafily give you a long 
catalogue of expreffions which wou d fcarce 
feem better than to talk with Feltham of 
being nipt to a benumbing with icy thumbs 
of winter \ or with Cleveland to call the 

Sun, 
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Dial. Sun, z coal- fit rampant ^ or with Fleckno^ 

V. to fay admiration is the drunkennefs of the 

^^^Y^ underftanding 3 or call ^xlcnczjiill-born and 

the floodgate of the deeper heart, the frofi 

of the mouthy and thaw of the mind. 

Cleand. Upon this point of truth, cx- 
aftnefs, likcncfs, and proportion of Meta- 
phors, I v/ondcr*d to find EmanueiTefauro 
ib very rigorous in fome places of his Can- 
nocchiale. Particularly * where fpeaking 
of what the Italians call Imprefe^ and wc 
generally confound under the common 
nzmco^ Emblems i he 6bferves that altho* 
every metaphor is a fidion, yet it muft be 
likely and grounded in nature. Por, fays 
he, when yoii take a metaphor from a Chi- 
merical objed, you build an appearance 
of truth upon an apparent falfity. And 
therefore he adds, that in true eloquence it 
is more allowable to call a flatterer the Rock 
than the Ayi^//^ of Princes i becaufe the for- 
mer is a true and natural objed, the other 
is imaginary and fabulous : And confequent- 
ly, tho' ingenious in appearance, yet is not 
folid. He adds moreover, it is traerwitto 
find out the fimilitude and relation between 
real objeds, than in forged inventions, 
which have no limits, and may be vary'd 
and carry 'd on at pleafure. While truth and 
reality have their determinate bounds. Upon 

* O^noc. Cap. i/. Tc/i. 6. 

thefc 
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thcfc confiderations, he excludes poetical Dial. 
fidions from the body of an Emblem. V. 

EuDoX. That Author is very far from • 
(licking, clofe to the Rules he prefcribcs, as 
may be feen.in fevctal of his works. One 
or two places I have here noted, which I 
believe neither of you will much excufe. 
They come pretty near to the purpofe in 
hand, and are Angular enough to be men- 
tion d at Icaft by the by. They occur'd to 
me as I wa^ refleding upon a common Say- 
ing, that what is reafon in one country and 
language, will be every where rcafonable. 
Which faying is, I think, chiefly to be un- 
derftood of the fubftance of the reafon, 
while the way of expreffion may feem con- 
natural to the Italians, for example, and 
not at all to fhe Englijh Tongue. Thus 
fpeaking of a nice piece of Eloquence 
which will bear the eye and cenfure of the 
moft accurate Reader, we fhould not be al- 
lowed to fay 5 not a iz'ordof it enters the eye, 
without faffing under the triumphal arch of 
the admiring eyebrow. Yet when Tefaura 
in an academical difcourfe call'd iljudicio * 
faid, Ni unaparola entra per t occhio, che 
von pajjl fotto Varco triumph ale del ciglio 
ammiratore : I queftion not but he was 
much applauded for fo noble an expreffion. 



« Sofr» it Tahnto dl due fsmefi TreMcutgri /*AIbrici ef 
fOrimbelli. 
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Dial. The fame I believe of what he fays in an- 
V. other academical difcourfc, which he calls 

\^0^sr^ II Tarallelo delta vita et del honored that 
Honour is an immortality which cuts the 
wings of time: to write our praifeSy and 
ft ems thefithe of death to mow the fields of 
glory. Tarpa lepenne al Tempo per ifcrivere 
le no fire lodi^ & fura la f alee a morte per 
mieter campidi gloria. 



Critom. Perhaps fuch thoughts feem 
lefs unnatural to the Italians^ not only by 
the charadcr of their language; but becaufe 
there may poffibly be in their heads as well 
as in their towns, fome ruins of their former 
martial glory, and triumphant arches. Nor 
yet will I own our language and genius 
have lefs of what is truly noble, though they 
require a more natural and moderate tone* 

EuDox. Befides falling into expreflions 
of that kind, or fuch others as we have 
talked of in matter of metaphors, transferred 
terms, images, and reprefentatiorris, an ex- 
zd author will avoid feveral that are lefs ob- 
fervable. Such as are fome of thofe you 
will find in this little French differtation * 
upon exafthefs of thought and cxpreflion* 
For example : this Author finds fault with 
Voiturey for faying, / do not yet find the 
effeii ofyourprediiiion. Becaufe, fays he, 
predidions do not caufe the things fore- 

« Z)# //I >y?e/#. 
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told ; and therefore he (hould not haye Dial. 
faid the cfFeft, but the truth of your pre- V. 
didion. Unrsi 

CritoM . I perceive indeed that expr(\f- 
fion is not exaft. Yet as the fault is only ob- 
servable to very accurate Readers, I lliould 
fear too great a fcrupulofity, if I gave way to 
fuch refleftions. At this rate, many ele- 
gant expreflions of the beft Authors, muft 
be condemn'd. Thus Ckero will be carpt 
at for faying quadam fuavitas coloris i nor 
(hall we be allowed with him to fay a pi£ture 
has a great delicacy and fweetnefs of colours^ 
becaufe fweetnefs belongs to the tafte, and 
colour to the Eye. In this kind I was 
ftrangely furpriz'd at thofe antient Criticks % 
who from obfervations of that nature, 
blame a fentence of Cicero which fcems to 
have a particular grace. The advantageous 
mien of Marcus CaliuSy made him fuflfer 
fome undeferved afperfions, becaufe he 
cou d not hinder people from thinking him 
a hilndfome man. Whereupon Cicero fays 
in his defence. Id nunquamferet tarn acer^ 
. be Marcus Ci£Lius, ut eum pcsniteat non 
ejfedeformemnatum. This they pretend is 
not exad, becaufe the word pcenitet agrees 
not to things which include no free and 
deliberate fault. In which, fays Gellius^ 
thefe men look upon themfclves to be very 

■ ; ■ ■ ■ I I ■ ■ 

^ Gallus Aiinius, and Largus Licinius. ^fud A, Gel. NoH, 
lai. 17. Caf. u 
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Dial, fubtlc*. But certainly by a very miftakcri 
V. fubtilty . It is even becaufc repentance is re- 

v^Y'^ iative to a crime i he might very properly 
fay that Caltus did not repent that he was 
not born an ugly fellow, fince there is no 
need of a real repentance for a falfc crime. 
As if he wou'd fay, he would never repent 
while his only crime was, not to be a wry- 
mouth'd and fquinting dwarf. 

Cleand. I am perfuaded your defence 
of Cicero is very juft. However, that Criti- 
cifm may give great light into the accu- 
racy which is requifitc in the choice of 
words. And methinks by ftich as the late 
examples, I fee farther into the nature of an 
exa£t Style, than I fhoud by along feries of 
fules. 

EuDox. It is farther to be obfcrvcd, that 
excellent words, if not exaftly forted toge- 
ther, make a vicious expreffion. Juft as 
excellent fentenccs, if incoherent, make a 
very bad difcourfc. In cfFed, what inco- 
herent fentences are to a difcourfe, words 
of difagrecing ideas are to each expreflion. i 
And therefore when they have very dif-l 
ferent or oppofitc notions, they are not to ! 
be Joined in the fame period, unlels one 
either correds the vehemence, or inforces 
the wcaknefs of the other, or by the very 
joining them together makes up a third di- 

* In <{uo [ibi Vtpfimt vtrb^rumfinfittUvru fubtitiffimt. Ibid. 
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ftinft and proportionable idea, rather than Dial. 
keep their primitive oppofition. Examples V. 
have been already given in this kind. SoI^-^^V^. 
fhall rather mention two or three which may 
hinder the remark from being carry'd too 
far. Bellegarde ^ finds fault with one for 
talking of eyes arm' d with all their charms^ 
becaufc artnsy and charmSy raife different 
Ideas. This methinks is being ovcr-appre- 
henfive of raifing wars in the mind. And 
certainly that exprcflion has fufficient de- 
fence from the arrows of Cupid. The fame 
Bellegarde cenfures St. Evremont for fay- 
ing afource of apprehenjions and of tears. 
A fource of tears is regular, fays this Cri- 
tick i but a fource of apprehenfions is no 
Jefs unknown than the fource of the Hile^ 
Now I can fee no reafon for this remark, 
but to make way for that profound piece of 
Erudition concerning the unknown fource 
of that famous River. As for the fault he 
finds in burning the world by a deluge of 
£rey I will not abfolutely deny but that the 
terms of burning and deluge are of them- 
felves jarring notions. Yet we know what 
is meant by raining down fire 5 nor do I fee 
what great impropriety of exprcflion there 
woudbc, to fay the crimes of the world 
deferveitfbou'dbedejlroyedby a fecond d^-, 
higey not of watery but of fire. The rea- 



f Reflex, fur 1* Elegance. §. termes mal-afTorcis. 
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Dial, fon of allowing thcfc or ^he like cxprcG- 
V, iions, is thi5. Truth being a ftrift confoiT 

V>Y^^ ^ify with the objed, whatever is not true, 
cannot be ftriftly exaft. Confequently ex- 
aftnefs, in the proper ufe of the word, ad- 
mits of no latitude, as truth docs not. 
But as we often are ignorant of the real 
truth, and forced to be content with proba- 
bilities, fo exadnefs is often taken for a 
plaufible agreement of Style with the fubjeft 
in hand, and with received notions. And 
as truth excludes not the ufe of metaphors ^ 
and other figures of difcourfe i fo it is not 
againft exadtnefs to take fometimes a larget 
compafs than will fall within the ftrid terms 
of rule. It is a known faying, Impetratum 
eji a rat tone ut peccare fuavitatis causa li^ 
ceret. Nor is this to be undcrftood only in 
leaving out fuch letters as wou'd cur up- 
on one another in the pronunciation, or 
changing fome letters for a fmoothcr found, 
or the other methods of avoiding what 
\^C2\XdiCacophonia^ but alfo in metaphors, 
and other cxpreflions, wherein reafon has 
been prevail'd with, to receive notions 
whi.ch are not exadly true, in favour of a 
fvvect and pleafing error, 

• Critqm. From the reafons and examples 
you give, I perceive ftill more, you arc 
far from fo exorbitant a rigour as 1 bcgaiji 
ro apprehend upon the firft news of your 
difliking Callicrates's Style. We arc how 

in 
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in a fair way of agreement upon the art of Dial. 
writing, and little will remain to adjuft the V. 
difference. ^^^V^ 

Cleand. I knew the charafler of your 
judgment fo well, that I forcfaw you 
wou d not long diffent. I was fure at Icaft, 
when I engaged you in the difpute, it 
wou'd not end in a quarrel. Though a 
Icffer matter ended formerly in a great war. 
A fault of Orthography in the infcription 
of a ftatue, caufed firft a criticifm 5 this came 
to a hot difpute, thence followed injuries, 
and from injuries a bloody war between 
ihcMagnefians and the neighbouring towns* 
And as Emmanuel Tefauro exprcffes it in 
his Cannocchiale «, They fought Barbaroujly 
for a Barbarifin. 

EuDox. By the by, that fort of clinching 
is frequent with the ItaiianSy and fo com- 
mon with that Author, that in one or two 
chapters only of the fame book, he has; 
Traditioni fono fovente tradimentty ogni 
tratto e un pertratto^ prefo & pretefoj gio^ 
vane diffbluto & padrone aJfolutOy fu le mem- 
brane delle membra^ combat tut & battutOy 
«^c. Thefe, efpecially when frequent, arc 
unpardonable. When rare, and as it were 
cafually incident, they may pafs. For un- 
lc(s I am miftaken, even Cafar fays, quos 

$ Cap. 6f delle figure logegnofe. 
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Dial. habuitinfeSiatoreSjhabuit feBatores ; Cafar^ 
V. who is of all Authors the leaft pcdantick 

\jr>CM and affefted. As commonly great pcrfons 
arc moft free from thofc faults. I wifli our 
writers were as free from other faults wc 
have been difcourfing upon, as from clinches 
and puns, Tho' fome are not totally free 
from thefe neither. But I fear thofc other 
faults are partly grown too ftrong, partly 
will not be own'd, nor confequcntly ad- 
mit of an cafy remedy. 

QvaToys.J^\\\\ti!CizLacedemomans were 
vndorious, they always afFefted that fhort 
concife way of cxprcffion which from them 
is caird Laconifm. But after their defeat 
by EpaminondaSj t\xty found in their hearts 
to make a long invedivc againft him. 
Whereupon he only anfwcr'd, / am glad 
I have at length taught them to make 
their periods longer. 1 hope you do not 
think our new ijaconick writers are not 
to be brought to a reafonable length of 
Style by any more cafy means than a found 
beating. 

Cleand. I conceive the ftrokcs of fomc 
able pen might effed a confiderable amend- 
jncnt, and corrcft not only the afFedation 
of brevity, but alfo the making a kind of 
antithefis in almoft every period, and 
thrufting bold metaphors, and new-coin'd 
yr^ words into every lin^, with more regard 

to 
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to the found than fenfc. I cou'd namc*;;;)!^!^, 
fome who might go a great way in cor- y. 
rcfting thofc corrupt and vicious ways of v^v>/ 
writing, and by the examples and rules they 
woud give,* might make a very efFcdual 
advance towards the fettling ^Lwdiafcertain^ 
ing our language, and a corred delicacy of 
Style. . 

EuDox. I am convinced one might find 
fome excellent hands for fo ufcful a defign. 
But though I am pcrfuaded their remarks 
wou'd be excellent, and their corrednefs 
of writing a great pattern, and no lefs in- 
ftrudive than the bed of rules j yet I fear 
thofe who cry they write to the humour 
of the age, will hardly be reclaimed. Tis 
laid that Augufius with a word of command 
coud make frogs leave off croaking. As 
this is fufficiently fabulous, fo, I am fure 
enough, that he could not, t\io\i^h Horace 
help'd him with the voice of his fatyrs, fl- 
Icnce the impertinent writers of his time. 
Corrupt writers are like Fanaticks in reli-* 
gio^l^n^f all feds the hardeft to be convinced, 
and the moft ftrang?ly addicted to their 
errors. 

Cleand. And as Fanaticks gain profe- 
lytes, fo thofe writers gain admirers by the 
iame way. That is, by applying more to 
fancy than to judgment, and to the fenfcs 
more than to reafon. Accordingly they ufe 

I fuch 
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Dial, fuch phrafes as raife the imagination, and 
V. ftrike upon the car with the moft airy found 5 

*^^V^^ where the pleafure being fenfual, can be 
had with the leaft immateriality of thought $ 
while thinking accurately, and chufing the 
mod (olid rather than the moft founding 
expredions, requires a more judicious care 
than their fiery temper will admit. Hence 
they often make me reflcd, that one might 
fay of them as Mr. ^ryden does oiShad-- 
wellh 

** He faggotted his notions as they fell^ 
" And if they rhym'd md rattl'dy all 
^f was well. 

At other times they make me think of an 
Author who fpeaking of one being wrapt 
in an extafy, toufe a greater found, call'd 
it an Antiperifiafis. Being told this figr- 
nified a very different thing, the harmo^ 
nious Author anfwercd, at leaft it is a pretty 
founding word. 

EuDOx. And by their perpetual a||g|^a^ 
tion oiOppoJites (which is the general fourcc 
of falfe thoughts and vicious expreffions) 
they put me in mind of a comparifon 
ufed by Tafcal\ He fays, thofe Authors 
who to make an antithejis force their words, 
are like thofe who make falfe windows for 

^ Pcofccs 4eMr, fafcaU prope fincm. 
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fymmctry. Their rule is not to fpeal: accu- Dial, 
rately, but to make fct figures. May I not V. 
add, that as falfe windows are fometimes a Vi^yx/ 
kind of an ornament^ but give no light, Co 
thofe forced figures add fometimes to the 
feeming grace, but never to the true light 
of a difcourfe. And as falfe windows, if 
multiply'd, are only a great number of ar- 
guments that the architeft or fituation was 
very bad, fo thofe frequent figures only 
make the Author's indifpofition be more ob- 
fervable* 

Cleand. Above all, in moral and grave 
fubjeds, that affeftationof Style (hou d ever 
be avoided. For either people will think no 
real good is defign'd, and confequently none 
will be wrought, while they find you play- 
ing with words i or you will make them 
begin to fear a defign of fmoothly impofing 
upon them, and they will ftand as much 
upon their guard for fear of being over- 
reached by your figures and fophiftry, as 
they wou'd for fear of being overfeen in 
their cups, and overborn with fophifticated 
Wines. Which is a comparifon I remem- 
ber in Arijiotle *, in his books of Rhetorick. 

EuDOX. When once an ambition of 
feeming lingularly witty has gain'd the head^ 



Rhet.lib.t.cap.i^ 

• it 
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Dial, it is little refleacd how ill that levity of 
y. Style agrees with a grave fubjeft* And 

}^f^^r^ whatever the fubjed is, that ambition 
has this general inconvenience, that, as 
Tacitus fays of princes S If they etnpty 
their treafury by ambitimj they willfupply 
it by crimes i fo thofe Authors who arc 
over-ambitious of appearing witty, when 
they find their flock grows low, are. caft 
upon a thoufand unwarrantable licences. 
And if they fecm to have gain'd any ap-r 
plaufe by this criminal eloquence, (if you 
wiil let me ufe fb fierce an expreflion) 
their rafhnefs incrcafcs beyond allmeafure. 

• Critom. They Ihou d refled it is not 
every one has the fortune of Alexander^ 
to malte his ralhnefs prove glorious ^ For 
my part, I am now fufiicicntly perfuadcd 
that great regard muft be had to rales, 
and am now reclaimed from the prejudice 
which before made me apt to mif-apply a 
faying of our Vio\Az Briton^ Galgacus^ in 
the life of Agrippa by Tacitus. Among 
other rcafons to incenfe the Britons againft 
the tyranny of the Romans^ he fays"*, 
fVhen of ajtourijhing populous country they 



^ JErariumfiMnbUUneexhAufiriinuSi ftr fcelerafufflendum 
ertt. r/r^7V«j, Annal.lib.i. 

\ Cum frdfio ejftt unique firtunAi umtrUni in glwMmceJpt. 
CurtiuSy lib.g. 

• ^ Ubi filHttSmem fuciunti fMam nffflUnt, Tfuhus/ la 
Titi Agritf^* 

have 
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have made a defert^ they call it peace. DialJ 
Thus, (fliou d I formerly have faid) when V. 
the tyranny of criticks has brought eloquence ^-'^W 
to bare, and mean expreflions, they will 
call it accuracy. But now I perceive there 
is more to be fear'd from a lawlefs liberty, 
than from the feverity of rules. Efpccially 
(fincc there is a rational judicious way of 
expreffion, which maintains a great part of 
its beauty even after a long courfe of years 
has brought many changes into the language 
and humour of people) I cannot but con- 
clude, that it is preferable to the airy, the 
florid, the bold exprellions, which hardly 
pafs beyond a fliort wonder. 

EuDox. I (hall not hereupon pretend to 
determine with all the accuracy of Mr. la 
Chambre^'j in what true beauty confifts in 
general, nor in particular that lading beauty 
of a Style. But to give a hint at the main 
point i it is obvious to remark, that what 
is beautiful is termed agreeable, and that 
agreeable is a relative term. Farther, that 
when we fay one is a beautiful or agreeable 
perfon, we do not only mean he has a 
jufl: proportion or agreement in the parts 
and features, but that from this agreement 
there arifes naturally in the beholders a 
liking and approbation, tho' fome may 



■ Caradcrcs dcs Paflions . ^ . , 

poifibly 
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Dial* poifibly be found, either fo unrefleding^^ 
V. or fo viciated in eye or judgment, as not 

l/VNi^ to perceive the beauty. Thus in writing, 
there is fuch a proportion of words and 
thoughts to the fubjed, the author, and 
circumftancesof both, as is naturally agree- 
able to every found judgment, however 
fbme readers may be infenfible to its charms. 
And in both cafes the agreeablenefs to 
others, flows frona the agreement of the 
parts in the thing itfelf, and is confequently 
more lafting than all beauty that depends 
on borrowed ornaments. 

Cleand. I remember a comparifon of 
Caujiuy which methinks gives a pretty con- 
ception of the difference between the arti- 
ficial ways of writing, and that you call 
natural. Take, fays he % fbme curious 
landskip of woods, groves, hills, fountains, 
and whatever you can imagine capable to 
compleat a pleafing objed. It will pleafc 
you at firft more than nature itfelf. The 
painted birds upon every bough, fliafl ftrikc 
your eye with a more agreeable view, than 
to fee the fame in reality. But the plea- 
fureisnot fo lafting. Nature foonrefumes 
the juft preference, and is more permanent 
in the pleafure it affords. It is fo in your 
airy metaphorical Styles; they pleafc at 
firft, but the pleafure is not lafting. And 

^ Eloq.Iib.2. cap. J, 

here. 
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hcrc^ moreover^ I cannot but refled that, Dial. 
however, many will ftill be judging of v. 
Styles as they do of Piftures, by the gay- v^v^ 
nefs of the colours. 

Critom. It is certainly as ridiculous to 
give all fubjefts the fame air of cxpreffion, 
as to give all paintings the fame luftre of 
colours. Yet where the nature of the fub- 
jeft requires a lefs florid turn, it muft ftill 
keep a beauty and noblenefs of air that 
fufFers it not to fall into deformity or 
meannefs. Thus, although natural apprc- 
henfion may be allowed to make the blood 
of a Heroine retire at the near view of a 
cruel death, from the cheeks to the heart, 
yet T^Jfo mcthinks gives a great inftancc 
both of the beauty and generofity of So- 
^hronidy of whom, when now tyed to the 
ftake, fhe faw the fire juft lighting about 
her, he fays p. That upon fo dreadful a 
fight, a natural horror changed indeed her 
looks, yet to a colour that was rather white 
than pale. 

Efmarrifce il be I "uolto in un colore^ 
Che non e pallidezza^ ma candore. 

Perhaps you will think this too nice and 
too gay a ftroke of the poet in fo moving 
a fubjeft. Nor (ball I examine it in that 

P Gierftfrlemme* Canto i, Stanza i6. 

regard. 
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Dial, regard. But fomcthing of the difFcrcncc 
. V. between white and pale in her looks, is 
\^0^\r^ what rcfemblcs the right change of ex- 
prcflion upon particular occafions. 

EuDox. While we are thus running into 
the more general refledions which wc have 
fufficiently considered before, I had like to 
forget a particular inftancc or two of u/ing 
clalhing terms, which may help to a great 
care of avoiding this fault, which is apt to 
be very much overlooked by carelefs 
writers; tho' it is fo far fubjed tocenfurc, 
that the refped we have to great authors 
will hardly make it excufable. No one, 
for example, cou'd ever perhaps venture at 
bold faults more unblameably than Milton 5 
yet I wou'd not be pofitive (tho' I mention 
this with great fubmiffion) that every good 
judge in thefc matters will allow of his 
njifible darknefs % in the defcription of the 
flames of HclL Palpable darknefs is a 
confccrated exprefllon from Holy Scripture, 
and naturally grounded in thethickneft of 
vapours. But I fear vtfible darknefs will 
be no more excufed than to have faid, how 
deep a filence ftrikes my ear? When terms 
of this kind are kept at fomething greater 
diftance, they are not at firft fo obfervable, 
and confequently not fo apt to revolt the 
reader's mind, if I may ufc that expreffion. 



Verfcdj. 

which 
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\vhich is fo common with the French. Yet Dim,.' 
when they are obfervcd upon a fecond V. 
thought, they muft needs be dilpleafing int/W 
proportion to their oppofition and inco- 
herence. But let me add, that the mere 
Sound muft not make one too quick in this 
matter : efpccially in great Authors. Thus 
I once thought I could give an inftance of 
this kind from Milton^ and from a place i 
mention d before as agreeable and pleaiing, 
tho' not rigoroufly true, in thefc verfcs *. 

Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings difpenfe 
Native perfumes^ and whifper whence they 

ftole 
Thofe balmie fpoils. 

Here I fancied nothing but the poetical 
beauty of the expreffion, and diftanee of the 
words native zndjioleny would eafily bear 
them out, becaufe what is native is oppo- 
fite to Jiolen. Upon a review I found my 
miftake 5 and that native here is not oppo- 
site to Jloleny but to artificial ^ viz. ta 
elTences and artificial mixtures ; native in 
regard of the flowers and plants, Jiolen in 
regard of the Zephyrs. 

Cleand. However difficult it may be to 
cxcufe fuch dafhing terms, I am almoft as. 
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Dial, much difplcafed with the frequent repeating 
V. of the fame terms 5 not only meaning a 

\^Y^^ conftant particularity of cadence, or a fre- 
quent, reiterated kind of a Angular jog, but 
alfo of Phrafes which often return by the 
carelefs, the forgetful, or the afFeded writer. 
Efpecially fuch expreffions, as, like rhimes 
and comparifons in poetry, arc worn out 
by frequent ufe, and are become pofitively 
flat by repetitions. Whereupon I remem- 
ber a friend of mine made a copy of verfcs, 
which tho' defeftive in the poetical part, 
yet feem to be a juft explication of the fault 
he cenfures, and whereof I retain thefe fol- 
lowing, in which he alludes to fome pat- 
fagcs in particular authors. 

Were 1 the Sun, Td at a Toefs fight 
Contra£i my raySy and hide my rifing light. 
N^er wou'd Ifuffer {noy thefaPe^s too hard) 
That ev'ry puzzN and exhaufted Bard 
Shou'd force the luftre of the rifing Sun 
^ Tofinifh thoughts i^hich Phcebus ne^er will 
own. 
Sure M omus fbon will tell him with reproach 
His Chariot's now become a hackney Coach. 
HisfoamingHorfesfpend themfelvesin rage, 
Whip'd by each hag-rid Fancy of the age. 
Some force him this, and fome the other way^ 
Some make a longer y fome a porter day. 
One fear ce begins to whip 'em to the fVefi^ ' 
But ftraight he whips "em backwards to the • 
£aft. 

The 
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The day's confounded in a puzzled light, Dial; 
And from the morning he begins the night 5 V. 
Or tires him out by forcing him to refij ^-^nrV 
Tumbling him headlong into Thetis" breaft. 
Another makes him flyfome bloody fight ^ . 
And'^'ivk. upon us with the eye of light. 
Another having fomewhat elfe to fliroud, 
Brings in the morning pidur'd in a cloud. 
One makes him ftartle and grow pale with 

■ fears> • 
Or tells you thatfome whining lover's tears 
His blulhing^ cheeks fo gracefully adorn, 
Methought the Sun came uflicr'd by the mom. 
Then learn^ when now the Sun is down^ his 

light 
Is dipt into a thoufand ftars by night, 
Evn Boileau, whom one might juftly think 
Horace had better t aught ^c an make him blinks 
And tire both Sun and us with threadbare 

fiories^ 
Of carrying round the world Great Louis' 

glories. 

Critom. Under favour I fhall prefume ta 
tell you, that if you had gone any farther, I 
Ihou'd have been tempted to think that your 
Poet, by particularizing too far the different 
ways in which others have abufed the Sun, 
wou'd have run him down again by a tire- 
fomc courfc of all the toils he and his horfes 
were ever ^mploy'd in. However (if you 
will give mc leave to fpeak once more in 
that ^hcebean ftylc) before he goes to water 

N 2 hU 
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Dial, his horfcs this evening, 1 cannot but take 
V. notice that in all the accuracy you have been 
v^Y^^ difcourfing upon, nothing has been properly 
faid of grammatical faults. 

Eyoox. It is fo vifiblc that where gram- 
matical faults in the conilrudion, are either 
frequent or grofs, there can be no manner 
of pcrfedion in writing, that methinks it 
were necdlcfs to infift upon them. Efpe- 
cially finceto run thro' niceties of that na- 
ture is much too long and tedious a work 
for convcrfatibn. This at leaft may be here 
obfcrved, that where Grammarians thenv 
fclvcs are not agreed, it wou'd be imperti- 
nent to cavil at a Style otherwife commend- ' 
able, or not topafs over fuch, as one may ' 
rcafonably think cou d not fo well be illi- . 
tcrate Miftakcs, as fudden Lapfes of the pen 
or printer 5 or to be nibling at dubious points 
of orthography, as if they were hired to 
make the Errata of authors. . 

Cleand. Methinks to be induftrioufly 
idle in gathering up all the little faults of 
that nature, is like Heliogabalus's fending 
to gather all the Cobwebs of Romey not 
with any concern for neatnefs, but for mere 
curiolity to know the quantity of them, 
which he found amounted to ten thoufand 
pound weight. If we were thus to run 
thro' all the rcquifites toAccuracy of writing. 
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wc ftiou'd add what Mr. Oshum^ with Dial. 
mighty prudence advifes his fon, that in the V. 
art of writings the ink ought to be fluent^ v-oP^ 
and the pen goody left the illnefs of that^ 
or the frequent taking up hairs with apen^ 
[bou^d put you out of the roadof your former 
fenfey ana line of invention. And by the 
fame confcqucncc wc fhou'd examine what 
climate or weather fhou d be chofen to be 
cxad 5 we Ihou'd, in fine, be particular too 
upon the conftitution of body requifite to 
the fame efFed. For what was cited above 
from Mr, Cowley in the fpirit of a poetical 
image, is true in profe, that, like the Hal- 
. cyony wit commonly muft have fair weather 
\ to breed in ^ And it is true what Calli^ 
f crates fays, that fome men can hardly talk 
. fenfe unlcfs the fun fliinesouti and. that if 
a man would make nice remarks, he might 
almoft tell in what Latitude a book was 
writ. 

EuDOX. I fuppofe you will accordingly 
make the Weathcr-glafs or Almanack as ne- 
ceflary to be confulted for exad writing, 
as Ariftotle and §luintilian. But to return 
to the point concerning fome fmaller faults 
in writing, it is obfervable that fome fuch 
are incident to good authors, but not there- 
fore cxcufable in themfelvcs. Thofc arc 



* Advice, fart,i. S?r 

? Mr,Qwp/«y's Preface to his Workg, 

N 3 
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Dial, not to pafs for right, nor t6 be inadc pre- 
V. cedents, though they arc not on the other 

\^V^^ fide to be made capital blenulhcs in the re- 
putation of the author. The bcft of merv 
have fmall frailties, and the beft of authors 
have intervals of a forgetful or hafty negli- 
gence. Thus Rapin ^ having faid, nothing 
is morefmooth than the Style of Zcnophon, 
in the very next words he adds, the wrU 
tings of Li vy arefiill mote fmooth. But this, 
in fuch a one as Raping is mere inadver-^ 
tency, and not to be mentioned byway of 
cenfurc, but of caution. The fame I fliou d 
think of what he faid before % that we fhou'd 
write with that exoBnefs of judgment-, frQtn 
which nothing efcaps which is not judi^ 
cious. There is too much of Synmimy iij 
the terms of judgment and judicious, for 
an exad expreflion 5 but he has too little 
of fuch faults to be criticized for them with 
any thing of feverity, 

Critom. Notwithftanding the change! 
find in myfeif a?, to requiring Accutraey, I 
cannot, biit be very mlichpleaf^ vithth« 
fair allowance for lenity due to good writers, 
In return, I will own that where faults even 
of. that fmalicr nature are frequent^ they 
^e inexcufabJe. Gondamor^ youknpw>lifed 
to talk Solccifms out of policy with King 
Jamer. The fubtle Spaniard fottiwU-tlic 

^ Inftruc. pour THiftoire. §. 15, 

Mbid. §.3. 

King 
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wc fhou'd add what Mr. Osbum^ with Dial. 
mighty prudence advifcs his fon, that in the V. 
art of writings the ink ought to be fluent^ v-^v^ 
and the pen goody left the illnefs of that^ 
or the frequent taking up hairs with apeny 
fhou^d put you out of the roadof your former 
fenfey and line of invention. And by the 
fame confequcnce we fhou'd examine what 
climate or weather fhou'd be chofen to be 
exaft 5 we fhou'd, in fine, be particular too 
upon the conftitution of body requifite to 
the fame efFed. For what was cited above 
from Mr. Cowley in the fpirit of a poetical 
image, is true in profe, that, lilce the Hal- 
^cyony wit commonly muft have fair weather 
■ to breed in ^ And it is true what Gi///- 
* crates fays, that fome men can hardly talk 
fenfe unlcfs the fun (hinesouti and. that if 
a man would make nice remarks, he might 
almoft tell in what Latitude a book was 
writ. 

EuDOX. I fuppofe you will accordingly 
make the Weather-glafs or Almanack as ne- 
ceffary to be confulted for exad writing, 
as Ariftotle and ^intilian. But to return 
to the point concerning fome fmaller faults 
in writing, it is obfervable that fome fuch 
are incident to good authors, but not there- 
fore excufable in themfelves. Thofe arc 
• ■ .\ 

* Advice, part.i. S- 5f« 

• his.Cowlty's Preface to his Worki. 

N 3 not 
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Dial, friend, and giving an jiccount of bleeding 
V. one night, he rubs up the poetical notion 

\y>/\ioi purpurea anima^ and the foul going out 
3i!/ith the blood. Then he endeavours to be 
pleafant upon the matter of that bloody fpec- 
tacle^ at whichy fays he, there were no 
Jpeiiators, and calls his bed the amphi^ 
theatre of that fanguinary affair. I know 
not how far you may approve of this Bal- 
zacian kind of eloquence. However all 
this I wou d pafs. Nor wou'd I cenfurc 
what he adds, Kow I can't fay I love you 
with all my foul J fince I have loft half of it. 
The allufion to the poets taking the blood 
for the foul, is clean But when he prf- 
tends to correft the matter by faying, toi 
fpeak regularly 9 I can only tell you that I 
Ipv^ you with my whole ftrength-, I can- 
x^ot forbear thinking the correction makes 
it inexcu fable. For fure he had loft half 
bis ftrength, no Icfs than half his foul. And 
here, among other fenfes, that of Horace 
will have place : 

In V it turn cedit culpa fuga^ ft caret arte. 

And now, Gentlemen, tho' by the fall of 
tlie day I perceive we have made a long 
feflion, yet 1 will make bold to fum up the 
chief heads of what has been faid, and what; 
I take to be requifite to an accurate Style. 
Clearnefs and Pcrfpicuity rauft be put with 

Ariftatk^ 
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Arifiotle «, in the firft place : for words DialJ 
were inftituted only to explain our thoughts, v. 
Hence the mod: genuine and proper words ^o^^ 
are commonly the beft. Metaphors muft be 
ufed with moderation, fo as neither to turn 
^enigmatical nor poetical, flat nor childifh, 
nor too great or too little for the purpofc. 
Phrafes, afFeded figures, antithetical jars, 
puns and clinches, words borrowed with 
too great freedom from other languages, 
or from fubjefts commonly unknown, and 
joining old and new words together, arc 
no le^ to be avoided. 

Cleand. Pardon my interrupting you to 
mention a fierce comparifon of Balzac^ 
which juft now occurs upon that point. 
He compares ^ the joining fuperannuated 
words with others of modern ufe, to the 
tyrannical cruelty of him, who the Poet 
tells us tied the living to dead bodies. 

Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis^ 

EuDox. To proceed : the cadence muft 
neither grate the ear by harflinefs, nor tire 
it with an homogeneal fmoothnefs. As to 
the length of periods, 'tis in their common 
mcafure as in profpeds 5 the moft extended 
_i_ - — ■ — ■ 

f Definite fit oratmis virtus ut ferfficun fit, ^ ut nequ9 
hHmilis^ neque fiifra digmtatem el ata, fid decora^ Rhct. 1. j. 
cap. 1. 

* Entrct. 38. 

are 
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Dial, ^^c not the moft agreeable, Thcfc do ra- 
V. ther fatigue than plcafe the eye, and thofc 
I^W) rather tire than divert the mind and ear. 
On the other fide, thofe authors difpleafc 
no lefs who feem afraid of making a period 
reach beyond a line. How that way of 
writing can be call'd eloquence, I know 
not 5 as I am fure it has more of ftart and 
fally, than of difcourfe : cfpecially where 
the author fpcaks alone. For in dialogues 
it may be often connatural not to carry on 
the thoughts too long, converfation running 
more upon the fudden flalh, than the fe- 
date management of ftudied and finifh'd I- 
deas. In a word : The Style of thofe books 
which are often entitled Chara£tersy I ne- 
ver admired in thofe very books, and much 
lefs when ufed in other matters. Again $ 
as not only running or jumping, but creep- 
ing along, tires one more than walking a 
moderate pace 5 fo the mind is foon weary 
of following thofe impetuous Styles which 
hurry it along, and thofe which in the con- 
trary extreme feem to creep ,• but willing- 
ly continues with one of a moderate equal 
tenour. Finally, there muft be an invio- 
lable conformity to the rules of conftruc-r 
tion, and above all, to ftrid reafon and 
truth 5 all which, I by no means pretend 
to deliver upon any authority of mine, for 
I have no pretence to any, but upon what 
I think is the opinion of thofe great men 
whofe authority haj^ been ever acknow- 
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Ledg'd as unquefttonable by the confent of Dialw 
the beft ages of writing, and not 10 be re- V. 
verfcd by thofe bold authors, who wou d S^^V 
l\avc no rule bcfidcs their own fancy and 
hufnour. 

Critom. Upon the authority and rea- 
fbns which have been alledged, and within 
the bounds which have been fet to cxcet- 
fes of Criticifm, I fully aflent to your o- 
pinion 5 and am perfuaded, the reflcftions 
which have been made upon this fubjed, 
by finking deeper into my mind, will make 
me hereafter frame a better judgment of 
^ the books I read. 

EuDox. I began to fear you would fay 
with the author of The Method to Science^ 
*in his long-winded preface, that Rules 
Jinking deep into the Souly become a limb 
of the judgment. 

Critom. A limb of judgment is a very 

odd notion. 

EuDox. So arefeveral others of that Au- 
thor, whofe opinions and rcafons are more 
unaccountable than his cxprcflions, as I 
fliall take occafion to evince whenever you 
pleafe we fliou d difcourfe ouc our diffe- 
rences in philofophy* At prefent, I fear, 



» Mr. 7.^. 

we 
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Dial, we fhall make the company ftay for us at 
V. Cleander's tfe^hcw's, 

Cleamd. It is not fo far, but we may 
ftill arrive in time. 



■ 
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LETTER 

O F 

Critomachus to EUDOXUS, 

WHEREIN 

Afoft of the precedent Refleaions 
are confirmed by the Authority of 
QuiNTiLiAN, in an Abftra<9: of 
feveral places of that judicious 
Author. 

SIR, 

METHINKS I fee you ftartlc at 
the fight of thcfe papers, from 
one whom you know to have 
been, no lefs averfe from long Letters, than 
from long Styles. Nor could any thing, Icfs 
than the defire of letting you fee, how 
much 1 enter into your Ideas upon the 
fubjeft of our late Conferences, have drawn 
me fo far. 

More 
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More favourable occafiops than 1 cou<i 
have expedtcd, having allow'4 me here fome 
hours to myfelf, I fell to reading G^inti- 
lian. He is one of your favourite Authors, 
and fince it was upon your advice I began 
to read him, I hope you will more eafily 
cxcufe the trouble I prefume to give you, 
in fending my remarks upon him. 

I have fcarce infifted upon any, but fuch 
as confirm the Refledidns of our difcourfcs 
upon Accuracy of Style. Of fome places I 
have made an Abftradty with a little mix- 
ture of Taraphrafi. Others I have endea- 
voured mcerly to tranflate. You are too 
well acquainted with the nicety of ^«/»- 
ti/ian's Comparifons, Metaphors, and whole 
Turn of his Exprcffion, not to fee how hard 
it is to give them their full ftrength and 
beauty in another Language- Nor did I 
ever imagine I cou d equal fo great an Ori- 
ginal. What I have done, was only to im- 
print niore deeply in my mind the princi- 
ples he delivers. And I fend you vccj E£ky 
to know, whether I have tolerably hit UJ)- 
on the notions you chiefly meant, in ad- 
vifmg me to read his Inftitutions. The 
parts of the Latin text of my Author, 
which I have added from time to time, 
were not taken as the bcft (for that wou'd 
have been of too difficult a choice) but as 
they fell to my pen 5 and as they fecm'd 

propec 
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proper to lead you to the places whereia 
you might be curious to fee, how far I 
have been true to my Author and Defign. 

I was now at the tenth Chapter of the 
firft Book^ before I thought of penning 
down my remarks : where obferving what 
he fays of the danger of ufing new words, 
(though we are agreed upon the point) yet it 
was, I think, fomething of my former preju- 
dice to Criticifmy which made me imme* 
diately write down what he adds : ■ That 
fometimes however, we muft boldly ven- 
ture, fince, as Cicero fays, what feems harfh 
at firft, will growfmooth by ufc. But then 
he tempers the freedom, by adding, that 
meer coining of words at pleafure, will not 
be fupportcd : That feveral words, though 
othcrwife extremely fitted to their fubjefts, 
wou'd not be allowed but upon the judg- 
ment of antiquity •• : That an exaft diffe- 
rence muft be obferved between words 
which the freedom of converfation admits, 
and the accuracy of writing abfolutely re- 
jcfts*^ : That upon the whole, words are to be 
examinM by Reafon, Antiquity, Authori- 
ty and Cuftom ; the reafon of them is com- 
monly their Analogy or Proportion, and 
femetimes from their Etymology or Deri- 

* Addendum tamen : namque, ut ait Cicero, 9tMm qum 
frimo iuTA vifa/untj ufu molliuntur. 

^ yumHi Mare quidem aut hinnire farther diceremHs^ nifi 
jadicio vetuftatis niterentur. 

5 ^fi itiam fua UcjHentibm obfervatiOi [m [crlbentibus. 

vation.' 
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vation. Antiquity gives them a kind of Ma- 
jcfty and Religious Veneration "*. Their Au- 
thority is to be taken from Orators or ///- 
Jlorians : for ^oets are often excufed by 
the neceffity of Metre. And when the 
quantity admits cither, the choice of alefs 
ufual word is allowed to their humour i or 
we thea take the judgment of a great Au- 
thor for a Reafon, and even a miftake is 
thought graceful, when we follow fomc 
eminent Goide % But cuftom is, in fine, the 
moft certain rule of words, whereof fuch 
only are to be ufed, as, like money, bear 
the publick (lamp ^ 5 and ftiU .in all thefe, 
a ftiarp difcerning judgment is abfolutcly 
requifite. 

I F it were in the prefent view of my re- 
marks, I wou d willingly obferve to you. 
that what our Author has at the end of 
this chapter, fliews that the antient Etymo- 
logifts^ notwithftanding all their learning, 
could often fall, no lefs than the modern 
Gentlemen of that Trade, into very ridi- 
culous derivations. Such are thofe he men- 
tions of Stella quaji lumlnis ftilla 5 Calibes 
quaji coelites , quia onere gravijjimo n)a^ 
cent \ Tituita quia per earn petitur vita. 

^ Vetera majeflas quAdamy e^, ut fie dsxerim, Keligio quH'* 

dam commendat, 

« Et vel error honeftus eft, magnos dmes fequentibus, 

' Utendumque fUnefermone ut nummo^ cut fublica f(irmd§ 

eft. Qmn'M tamen h^tc exigmt acre jtuUcmm. 

But 
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But who, fays he, may not>hopc to be 
pardoned any ftrangenefs in this kind, iince 
even the learned Vdrro tells you ager is 
call'd fo, quia in eo agitur aliqui ? Which 
is no better than if I (hould fay, a Field is 
calfd fo, becaufe it is fiird. And when 
the fame Vdrro will have Merula be quafi 
meravolansj quiafolavolaty I think there 
is no need of any farther inftance, to (hew 
how far the humour may be apt to lead. I 
dare anfwer for it, you here call to mind the 
genealogical line of diaper to King T?ipin. 
Which is a ftroke of Etymological Heraldry 
I cou d not imagine wou d be ever equalled, 
'till I found • how Mr. Menage derives y^ir- 
gon from Barbarus^ in a dired line, thus : 
Barbarus, barbaricus^ baricus^ varicus^ 
uaricuSf guaricusy guargusj gargusy gargOy 
gargoniSyj argons ^j\d Laquaisftomvernas 
vernulay vernulacusy vernulacaiusy lacaius^ 
hquajfy laquais. How Alfana is defcended 
from EquuSy I know not 5 but the Che- 
valier de Cailly in his Tetites Toejtes fpeaks 
of it in a way that has pleafed Bouhours \ 

Alfana vient ^^Equus fans doute : 
Mais ilfaut avoiier auffiy 
Slu'en venant delajufques-icyy 
II a bien change fur la route. 



* VUi Bouiiours RtmarquesNoHveUisfur U Lan^ueFrancoifi. 
§. Urbanite. 

* Maniere di Tmfir. Vial. %. 

O Which 
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WWch vcrfcs, I did but juft think of, as 
I lately cntcr'd into one of the walks here, 
which you fay are made for the Mufcs, 
when immediately I cnglifli'd them thus ; 

Tes: to be fur e^ 'tis as ymfay: 
Alfana mufi from Equus come. 
But grant that trotting far from home y 
Has Jlrangely chan^d him on the way. 

Now, Sir, to return to what is more for 
my prefcnt purpofc. ^intilian takes no- 
tice in the beginning of the eleventh chap- 
ter, that old words, befides the authority 
of age, have the grace of novelty, when 
refumed again after fomc interval of difufe i 
and therefore carry with them both a kind 
of antient majcfty and new delight ^ 

But, that moderation muft be had not 
to ufe them frequently, and be remarkable 
in them. Becaufe nothing is more detefta- 
blc than affeftation. §luia nihil efi odiojius 
ajfe5fatione. Nor muft they be too obfo- 
Ictc, and brought down too far from the 
days of yore i or fuch as are quite oblite- 
rated by time, and laid in oblivion, and 
fcarce undcrftood by the Icarnedeft Anti- 
quaries. However fome antient words are 
confccratcd by Religion, and it would be 

* Et authoritatem antiquhatis Menti <J» quia Intermijfs 
grutlum novitati fimihm fur ant, 

almoft 
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almoft heterodox or prophane, not to pre- 
fer them to others. Sed ilia mutari vet at 
Religioy & confecratis utendum eft. Yet 
perlpicuity being the firft quality of a per- 
fea Style, how vicious muft that be, which 
ftands in need of an interpreter} Let this 
be then the rule, that of old words, the 
neweft are the beft, and of new ones the 
oldeft^ 

Much of the fame moderation holds 
in authority. For tho* one might think 
him fecurely blamelefs, who takes words 
from great Authors, yet it is to be con- 
iider'd what they have eftablifh'd, and not 
only what they have pradifed in thofe 
times ^ but certainly would not, if they 
lived in thefe. §lua nee iffi jam dicer ent. 

As to cuftom, he gives an excellent 
caution (Chap. 12.) that it is to be conii^ 
der'd, and well agreed on, what deferves 
that name. Becaufe, fays he, if that be 
called cuftom which moft people do> it 
will prove a dangerous Rule, no lefs of 
words than of manners. For fince when 
are men grown fo good, that what is beft 
is moft univerfally liked ? Hard drinking, 
for example, and other licentious pradiccs^ 

^ 'Erg^ novoTum optima trunt maxime vetera j tji» veterumg 
m0ximi ndv0. 

^ Multkm reftrt Mn [olum quid Jixmnt, fed etUm quid 
firfu^erht. 

O 1 afc 
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arc common 5 but fo contrary to Reafbn^ 
that they cannot dcfcrvc the name, or have 
the credit of cuftom. Accordingly, every 
corrapt way of exprcffion, tho* commonly 
ufcd, muft not pafs for an eftabliflicd cuftom. 
For the vulgar commonly fpeak the worft, 
and often applaud too, in the wrong place. 
Whence, in matter bf expreffion the agree- 
ment of the learned, and in point of man- 
ners, the confent of the virtuous, is what 
alone Ihould pafs for cuftom *• 

This caution, EudoxuSy Iprefumcyou 
will like the more, becaufe fo oppolite to 
their cant, who ever talk of writing to the 
humour of the age 5 which will be often 
found no lefs viciated in writing, than 
rebellious, immoral , and irreligious in 
practice. 

M Y Author's remarks(Chap. i }/>&,) upon 
Orthography, and little grammatical Nice- 
ties, are fomething out of my way, except 
the conclufion i where he fays, that altho* 
too much trifling in the matter is to be 
avoided, yet it is folly to pretend, that 
Accuracy in fuch minute points, is a clog 
to readinefs and fharpnefs of wit, and fub- 
limencfs of exprcffion. For tho' what he 
fomewhere calls moleftijjima diligenti^ per^ 

"* Cenfuettulinem fermonis 'voctkbo confinfum eruditorum ; 
: p(Ht vivtndi^ canfenfum bonorum. 

V^rfitasy 
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verjttasj and what here he terms anxieties 
and mere cavilling, he owns may. break or 
mince a genius, and work it into meannefs" ; 
yet he adds, that fince CicerOy defar^ and 
Mejfala were fo diligent in obferving and 
recommending nicety in thefe minute mat- 
ters, wcmuft conchidethey are to be taken 
in the way to learning, but not to take 
one up "". 

1 cannot but think it worth remarking 
from the following Chapter {i^thy) that 
to raife the mind to a noblenefs of thought, 
and fublimeneft of expreffion, he recom- 
mends reading of //<fr(?/Vi: verfe: ThatZr/r- 
gedles help, and Lyricks nourifh the fame : 
That from thence is drawn a grandeur of 
fpirit and life, and the beft tindure. Pro- 
vided we take not only the nobleft Au- 
thors, but the pureft places. Left in Hor 
racey fpr example, and feveral of the Greek 
Authors, innocence and purity fhould be 
loft in fcarching elevation of thought ^ 

Then he proceeds to obferve, that the 
Antients, though they had more wit than 
art, quanquam plerique plus ingenio quant 



^ Nee ipfe aJ extremam ufque MnxUtAtem ^ cavillatioms 
difcendendum, ataue in his ingenio concidi ^ comminut credo, 

® Non obftunt h^ difciflinA fer ilUs euntibus, fed circa illas 
bArentibus, 

^ SHblimitate Her oici car minis ajfur gat animus^ O* ex mag- 
nitudine rerum ffiritum ducat, ^ optimis imbuatHr, 8cc. 

O 3 ^rte 
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arte valuerunty are the beft models, and 
iingularly ufeful in teaching the trac gra- 
vity of words in their Tragedies, and the 
moft genuine elegancy of them in their 
Comedies. Bcfides that the whole Oeco- 
nomy arid management, is better, more 
reafonable, and more cxad in them, than 
in moft of the modern, who think there 
is no beauty nor ftrcngth of eloquence but 
in Sentences, in whatever work. ^«/ om- 
nium operum folam virtutem fententias pn- 
taverunt. From thofe a kind of facrcd and 
manly eloquence is to be had, while mo- 
dern Authors are diflblved into all' the luxu- 
ries of Rhetorick, and all the vices of a foft, 
effeminate licentioufnefs of Style, as of 
lifc^ 

As we are not always equally in the 
fame humour of writing down, even what 
we equally like in the Authors we read 5 
fo I was eafy to perfuade myfelf that from 
this place, till the 3^ Chap, of the 2^/Book, 
little or nothing occurred proper to my 
prcfent defign. But here, I could not but 
reflcft, that the fame reafons he gives for 
fetting young men immediately to the beft 
matters, tho' others, lefs able, might fcem 
more cafy, and lefs apt to frigliten with 
the ideas of too great a perfedion, at the 



^ ^<'^»</<' nos in omnU deliciarHtn geners, vifiaque Mcendi 
quoque genere defluxmus. 

firft 
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firft entrance upon learning % or more wil- 
ling to condefcend to the very firft grounds 5 
that the fame rcafons, I fay, hold for 
aiming from the very firft tryal, at the pcr- 
feftcft Style. 

In cfFcd, I (hould think, as he fays, it 
is not hard to evince how important it is 
to begin with the bcft, and how difficult it 
is to corrcd any of thofe vicious methods of 
writing, which are taken in the firft tinc- 
ture. For then a double labour will be 
neceffary s one of learning the right, and 
the other, far harder, for unlearning the 
wrong ^. To which purpofe he tells, that 
TimotheuSy a great mafter of Mufick, re- 
quired of fuch as came to his fchool after 
they had began in any other, double as 
great a falary as of thofe who had learnt no- 
thing before of any one elfe. 

Among other reafons to the fame pur- 
pofe, which I here omit (for it wou'd be 
much too long a work to mark all I find 
inflxudive in this excellent Author) he 
gives this; that the beft are moft natural 
and clear, which are the main qualities of 
eloquence. Whereas commonly thofe of 
lefs capacity, ftrive to look big 5 as the leaft 

' Cum meJiocritss mJ imhationem facHior Jit, ©• Ad/Hfcipt- 
endus element drum moltfiias minus fuferba. 

^ Geminatum onus ^ quidem dedecendi grfivlus quam Jo- 
tendi. 

O 4 fellows 
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fellows are moft for firutting and ftanding 
atip-toe, and the wcakeft arc moft for threat- 
ning*. And I take it, fays he, for a prin- 
ciple, that all vicious,fwelling, jingling, tink- 
ling expreflions, proceed from weaknefs, 
not from ftrength of genius 5 as a bloated 
and fwelling body argues an infirm, not a 
ftrong conftitution And then too, as thofc 
who leave the high road arc apt to lofe 
themfclvcs, fo the worft of Authors arc 
fooneft loft in the tbfcurity of wandring 
notions and firigularity of turns ^ 

A Great allay to the apprehen/ions 
of too much feverity in the Accuracy he 
requires from the firft endeavours of Style, 
is what he delivers in feveral cxpreflive 
comparifons in the ^th Chapter. Moft of 
them are reduced to thefe. That requiring 
this early exadnefs muft be fo tempered, 
as not to hinder the growth of a young 
genius by too much parcimony, or forcing 
it upon too ftrong and difagreeable food ; 
the very way to keep it weak and meagre. 
Since perfedion can neither be required 
nor expeded from beginners 5 a fertile wit, 
a generous boldnefs of attempts, a fprightly, 
tho' lefs accurate conception, is preferable 

* Vt flatura breves in digitos erhuntttr, e$» plura infirmi 
minantur. 

^ Ut corpora non robore fed vAUtudine inflanturi (^ reSio 
tttnere lapfi, plernrnque dlverfunt. ^rit ergo obfiurm muo 
qiitjque dtterior, ^. j i 

to 
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to the dry, the fteril and the timorous flow- 
ncfs, which is not fo much the prefage of 
Accuracy, as the prognoftick of a ladfting 
Duilnefs. Too much fertility is not hard 
to be remedied, but fterility can never be 
conquer'd. Wherefore I think too great 
a dole of judgment in children, is the moft 
unpromifing iign of a good wit"". Where 
a youthful Style Iprcads too copioufly at 
firft, years and reafon will polifli it till it 
is brought to the juft compafs. But if the 
firft ground is too fmall or too thin, your 
polifhing and working upon it will only 
pierce it thro'> and wear it away y. Dry- 
nefs of Style is as bad for young wits, as 
an arid foil for young plants. And it is 
to be fear'd thofe who are too much for 
curbing the fallies of a youthful pen, mif- 
take leannefs for health, and weaknefs 
for judgment, and will make them both 
mean and dcfponding, by filling them with 
apprehenfions, 'till they come to never ven- 
ture at any thing, by fearing every thing '. 
Caution is however to be had with begin- 
ners, fo to commend their wit, as not to 
deceive their judgment. Et ingenio gaude- , 
banty & non faUebantur judicio. 



^ 111 A mihi in pueris nature mimmum ffii da^t, in f ma 
ingenitim judicio frAfumitur. 

y si ab initio tenuem nimis laminam duxerimm^ ^ quam 
cdlatura altior rumfat, 

'^ Ef qtiod maxima nocet^ damomma timent, nihil connnttnf^ 

3 Here 
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Here again my pen ftopt 'till the be- 
ginning of the I zth Chapter, which caft 
me into reflcdions upon the prejudices 
which lately inclined me to join with thofc 
who, as ^intilian fays, would be apt to 
defpife and ridicule his diligence in laying 
down the rules of art, contenting them- 
fclves with nature, and the vulgar methods 
of eloquence ; and urging the authority of 
a great orator, who being ask'd what was 
fuch and fuch a figure of Rhetorick, an- 
fwer'd, I know not 5 but if they are to the 
purpofe, they are in my oration *. 

To remove this common prejudice, he, 
gives in the iith Chapter, feveral reafons 
why fuch Authors as are either ignorant or 
contemners of rules, are geherally thought 
the moft witty. Among others, ' fome are 
thefe : That moft things are apt to feem 
ftronger when rough, than when polifh'd ^ 
and more numerous when loofe, or fpread 
at random, than when coUefted into order : 
That the affinity between fome virtues and 
vices, makes rafhnefs be eafily miftaken for 
courage, and the prodigal for generous : 
That bold orators pleafe by the fate of 
bold bantercrs, while men are apt to be 
moft plcafcd to hear from others what they 



* Nejcinfe quidtm^ fedfi ad rtm fertinermtreP infuA de- 

- woud 
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wou*d not venture to fay by thcmrclvcs'*: 
(Where, by the by, if wc arc pleafcd with 
the danger they run, it is a greater argu* 
mtnt of our malignity, than of their wif- 
dom :) That it can hardly happen, but one 
who is always running too high, muft now 
and then meet with fomcthing that is great : 
That often they gain the repute of wits 
by faying all that occurs, while accurate 
Authors are confined to choice : That, in 
fine, the leaft fparks appear with a remark- 
able diftinftion in the darknefs of all things 
round ,• which was the companion of Tully 
in the cafe^ He grants however, that one 
muft own; the rigour of rules takes fome- 
thing away 5 but that it is like the file, 
which only takes off the drofs and rough- 
nefs, and poliflics rather than leficns. Eo 
folo minus eft quod litters (or litura) per- 
folierunty quo melius. 

Upon the whole, in writing, as in the 
delivery, the moderation and rcferve which 
is moft agreeable to every fubjed, and 
every prudent judge, is certainly preferable 
to thofe who in the pulpit bawl, or bellow 
every thing out with a world of buftling, 
puffing, ftamping, thumping, and ftrange 
fury of agitation : Tho', as he farther ob- 
ferves, thefe tumultuous orators, who mif- 

^ Libentijpme homims smiUwu quA JUerg ipfi noluijfent, . 
^ Ut lumina non inter umbrtiSy quemadwodum Cicero dit, 
fed plane infer tentbrat cUriora funt, v 
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take vk^cnoc for flic^^ {lumc vim sf- 
feUsMt^ put ^ f§tims vMemim) often ^* 
vail nmch wiidi the vulg^. 

That one (boa'd not hence conckide 
he camcs the picccpts iii ait toanextiemc 
rigpiir> he lets its proper bounds in the 
following \^b Ch^ter. Immediately he 
ob(eiTes, that it maft nor be thou^t all 
the common picccpts of eloquence, muft 
be ohferv'd alike in all oocafioos. A Ge- 
neral cannot always fidlow the fame oni- 
form method <^ drawing up his army, 
ever in the iame order of fiont and wings. 
It muft chai^ according to die nature of 
the place;, the intercourfe of rivets, die li- 
tiution of woods, the falls and riftngs 
of the unequal gtonnd, and the nature of 
the enemy and his attack. Sometimes he 
muft even feign a flight ^ Tis die fame, fays 
he, in Styles. For here too, fbmetimcs you 
vwSk fcem to mn firom tl^ c^dinary en- 
gagement <^ Rules. 

He adds another compariibn, drawn 
firom the chac^ of drcfs, garb, and air in 
piduies or fiatucs s wherein nothing is Icls 
agreeable than an uniform fbSncis of 
pdhirc. A frnwams mi ims rigens 9pus. 
For varicT}' of %urcs is what nukes the 
beauty ot OrsZ^^ no lc45 than of thole 

Other 
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other aits% But neither in thefe, nor in 
thofe^ muft any unnatural contorfion be 
aiiowM. 

Then he £uther warns you, that fome 
things are always to be convey'd out of 
fight. The whole &ce, &ys he, is the main 
beauty of a pifture. But ApeUeSy to hide 
the deformity of Antigam$/s eye, painted 
him fide-ways. Nor muft that only be hid 
which ought not^ but alfowhat cannot be 
fully expre&'d. Sive oftendi nan debent^five 
exprimi fro dignitate nan pojjint. Thus 
in the celebrated piece of Iphigenia^ Ti^ 
mantes having exprels'd a deep grief in 
ChalcaSy a deeper in UfyJfeSy and all that 
Art cou'd reach in Menelausj the whole 
firetch of affedions being now exhaufted, 
confumptis affeBibuSy he covcr'd her father's 
face with a veil, leaving to every one's 
thoughts to draw out, what the pencil could 
not do. Whereupon he infers, there is no 
tying one to univerfal, perpetual rules. 
That much lefs however, muft young men 
think their bufinefs fecure, when they have 
learnt fome Ihort book of eloquence, and 
the Technical parts of Rhetorick, as fo 
many inviolable decrees. Since fometimes 
the ftraight road, other times the circuit is 
the better way : And when the fire obftrufts 

^ Gratism & JeUB^ticHifn i^fftrmf fyurd, qudqni mfen/i' 
hUi qHd^ue in verbis. 

the 
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the door, over the wall muft be your paC 
fage. Si Janua tenekitnr incmdio, per 
parietem exibimus. 

Certainly, Sir, you think I defign 
a volume by following my Author at this 
particular rate But to diminifh your fears 
and my labour^ I (hall here fairly leap over 
the remainder of this fecondbook, and the 
five following, wherein he defcends chiefly 
to the particulars of RhctCMridc, with refe- 
rence to publick ocators, in the caufes of 
the Bar of thofe times. For tho' he has 
feveral things which might enter into my 
defign, yet I thought thqr m^ht be pafs'd 
over, as fufficicntly comprehended in the 
precedent, or the following remarks, which 
I begin from the li/ Chapter of the eighth 
Book. 

Herb ipeaking of pcrlpicuity, he tells 
youof amafterof Rhetorick (perfeftly like 
the man you fpoke of^ thatadmir'd the un- 
intelligible preacher) and gives Livy's au- 
thority for it, that he ufed to repeat often 
to his fcholars, to darken and obfcure their 
Style 5 and woud frequently give this won- 
derful praife : That indeed was excellent i 
for I myfelf coiid not underfiand it. And 
he takes notice it was grown the opinion 
of miny, that he wrote the beft, who flood 

moft 
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moft in need of an interpreter ^ Where 
he gives the fame rcafon which was men- 
tioned from Elizalde^ that fome love ob- 
fcure Authors for the pleafure of applauding 
, their own wit, in taking all they underftand 
in them, for their own meer invention. 
Acumine fuo deleft antur^ & gaudent non 
quafi a$idiverintj fed quafi invenerint. But, 
ikys he, let us ever think the main beauty 
of difcourfe conMs in being clear, in pro-* 
priety of words, in their connatural order, 
in not drawing them on too long, and in 
which nothing is wanting, nothing fuper- 
fiuous, and fuch as confequently the illiterate 
will underftand, and the learned approved 

Give me leave, Eudoxus^ to add, that 
I cannot but think appearing inpublick in 
an obfcure Style, is like making a vifit in 
a mask, and ending it without being known. 
Such vifits are rather affronts, than civili* 
tics ; and fuch books are rather an injury, 
than a- pleafure done to the publick. One 
that has no mind to be known, may ftay 
at home, and be concealed without being 
impertinent. Let then the rule be ^inti- 
lian'Sy not only to write fo that you may 
be underftood, but fo that you cannot be 
otherwife. §iuare non ut intelltgerepojjity 



' XJt Ujam demum eleganter (^ ex^uijite di£ium futentt 
quod merfntandufH fit. 
^ Itt^ ftrtm c^ do^s proMilh, ^ flanus imf iritis erit. 

^fed 
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fed ne omnino nmpojjit nm intelligere cu^ 
rmdumeft. 

The next Chapter (3^,) of Ornament s^ 
is very long in my Author. I (hall abridge 
it into the following abftraft. 

The true ornaments of difcourfc add 
to it's efficacy and ftrength. They bear 
away the attention and aflent of the au- 
dience, and carry an irrefiftible approbations 
while we eafily believe what we hear with 
pleafure, and attend to' with delight. And 
tho' meer flafhy Styles arc extremely vicious, 
yet there are fome flaflies which are to them 
what they are to thunder, which wou d 
move us lefs, if befides the ftroke, it afto- 
nifh'd us not with the flafli ^. 

But the ornaments muft be manly, not 
effeminate s and let the colour be from the 
blood, not from paint. I wou d not there- 
fore have the finical, gimp Authors, think 
I am an enemy to the graces and beauties 
of Style : I do not deny but thefc muft be 
had, but I deny they have them^ Nor 
will I think that is the bcft ground which 
bears flowers without fruit, or like better to 
have it all full of myrtles, and other pleafmg 
trees, but void of the olive and the vine. If 

^ FulminO' iffa non tarn nos confunderenti fi vis eorum tan* 
turn, non etiam ipfcfulgor timeretur, 

^ N9K nego hanc ege vtrtatem, fed illis earn nan tribuo. 

all 
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all were turn'd to pleafing gardens, we 
(hou'd lofe the pleafure even of the eye, 
in wanting the neceffaries for life; and if 
all Eloquence were run into ornaments, 
Reafon woud be no lefs to feek. More- 
ground muft be allow'd to corn, than 
flowers i and more room in Style, to fo- 
lidity than to flourifti. Olive-trees muft be 
more numerous than myrtles: yet even 
thofe I will range into a method and order, 
which will be both pleafing and profitable. 
Thus they fhall draw more equally the 
vital juice from the earth, and not entirely 
lofe one part of it, while they exhauft ano- 
ther. Ut terra fuccutn aqualiter trahant. 
I will lop my fruit-trees too, and thus they 
fliall rife in a more pleafing fliape, and a 
more vigorous, and fruitful growth. In a 
word, a compaft Style, and bound in with 
rules, is both more graceful and more adive : 
which §luintilian exprefies here in a jockey 
comparifon (which to one of your humour, 
muft not be omitted) fromhorfes, to whom 
the' girths add both fwiftnefs and grace. 
^ecentior equus cujus aftri£ia funt ilia^ 
fed idem velocior. 

Soon after he proceeds to tell you, that 
altho' the ornaments of Style, chiefly con- 
fift in transfer'd terms j and the perfpicuity 
of it, in proper words 5 yet wc muft knaw> 
nothing can be a true ornan;cnt w^ich is 
i* improper. 
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improper^. But then of proper words, 
which arc cxaftly or almoft Jj/nonymous^ 
fomc arc more modcft, or more fublimc, 
or more fmooth, or more lively, or more 
harmonious than others i and again by the 
different combinations, have more or lefs 
of thefe feveral qualities. The art then 
confifts in diftinguifhing which are to be 
chofen. In fierce fubjeds, a harflinefs and 
feverity of terms is moft proper, and con* 
fcquently moft beautiful ^ Where nothing 
of fomc fuch reafon hinders, the moft har- 
monious and founding words are moft or- 
namental i and as for dirty, bafe kind of 
terms, they muft never have place in a 
polite Author. Nee fordidis unquam in 
erudita oratione locus. 

Then it muft be remembered, that what 
wou'd be magnificent in one place, wou'd 
be bombaft in another. And fb on the 
contrary, that will be in fome occaftons 
mean and low, which will be fit in others. 
Now a mean word in a noble difcourfe, is 
like a fpot in a white robe 5 and a big term 
in an equal fubjeft, is like a fwelling in a 
fmooth body. In fome again, the difcern- 
ment muft be made by the fenfes rather than 



^ ScMmus inomatum ijfe quod eft impnprium. 
' Re&Hs ntroclhus ver^a etiam iffi twditu fijpera magis cm» 
vinient. 



by 
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by f cafon ". The examples he gives of this 
kind, may be perceptible in the Latins but 
in Englifh I fancy it will not be clear that 
to put a Sow inftead of a Hog (even the* 
the other were the newer word) can make 
any great diflference in the elegance of a 
verfe. It is more perceptible, what he fays, 
that fometimes the very lownefs of terms, 
makes the greatnefs of the thought be more 
cohfpicuous : Fim rebus aliquando & ipfa 
^erborum humilitas affert. 

Not to be too long in the numerous 
other remarks of this chapter, I will be 
content with thefe few. That the greateft 
fault in eloquence, is to be injudicioufly or- 
namental and witty " : Becaufe while others 
are avoided, this is induftrioufly fought for. 
That corrupt eloquence is chiefly in impro- 
priety and redundancy of words, obfcurity 
of expreffions, finicalnefs of turns, and a 
childifh playing with ambiguous and tink- 
ling terms : That mixing fubiime and mean, 
new and old, poetical and vulgar words, 
is as bad as taking them from foreign lan- 
guages, and no lefs monftrous than what 
Horace dcfcribes in the beginning of his 
Art of Poetry : That comparifons being 
invented toilluftrate matters, muft be taken 

" ^uAdtun'non tamratione quamfenfu judicantur : utillud, 
cxsa jungcbant foeclera pored .... ponco vile erat^ 

^ Omnium in eloquentia vitiorum fejpmum, N4m fitift^ 
-cum vjtentur, hoc fetitur. - 

V z ftom. 
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from known objefts : (for, if you will let 
mc add the comparifon, you might other- 
wife as well pretend to enlighten a room by 
doubling the curtains :) That therefore Poets 
only, may take their comparifons from re- 
mote countries and objcdsj^s Virgil docs 
from Lycia and the river Xanthus : That 
another great fault of comparifons or fimi- 
litudes (which otherwife n>akc the Style fub- 
}imc, florid, agreeable and admirable) is 
when they are ufed with too much liccn- 
• tioufnefs, particularly when falfe. Upon 
which account he difapproves this compari* 
fon, which he fays was much admired in 
his youth 5 As great rivers are navigable at 
their four ce-, andvigorous trees bear as fim 
as they are planted^ &c. 

I N the fifth Chapter, which is of fcn- 
tenccs, after theufual caution of not running 
into many of them, or fuch as are plainly 
falfe, he declares thofe are theworft which 
confift in puns or falfe applications of ambi- 
guous words*". Then, after fome other 
things mentioned in our conferences, he 
takes notice that they naturally make a 
broken Style. They cut off the courfc'of 
periods. Each fentence being a flop, each 
begins a new point, and can have no true 



^^^^ofjpmum ujuoties verborum Mmbiguitas cum rerum 
falfd quadam fimilkudinejungitur. 

connexion. 
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connexion. There will be no ftrufture 
or body of difcourfc, but a heap of loofe 
aad broken parts or bits. And moreover 
the whole complexion, as it w^re, of the 
Style, tho' otherwife clean, will feem full 
• in a manner of fpots and freckles ^. He 
adds, thefe pretended lights are fome thing 
like fparks of fire which intermix with the 
rifingfmoke, rather than a pure flame 5 and 
which appear not where the whole is bright 
and clear 5 as Stars are no more feen when 
the Sun is rifen. He concludes, that altho' 
here and there they are graceful, yet of the 
two, 'tis better to have none, than too ma- 
ny i and that the roughnefs and plainnefs of 
the Antients in this kind, is preferable to 
the iicentioufnefs of the Moderns ''• But 
that there's a medium which we muft aim at 
between both. Yet fo that our firft care be 
to avoid the excefs, left pretending to be 
better than thofe plain Authors, we fhould 
only be unlike them- Trius tamen fit vi- 
tits carer e 5 ne dutn volumus ejfe melhres 
^eteribusy fimus tantum dijfmtles. 

The iixth Chapter is of Tropes. He 
begins with Metaphors^ which he calls the 
moft frequent and beautiful of Tropes. Wc 



P "BrAttr hoc etiam color ipfedicenJh quamliht clarust muU 
tU tamen acvelut vnriis macfdii conffergitur, 

^ Et fi necejfe fit, v€ttr$m ilium horronm dicenJi mtilim 
auam ifiam novam licenmm. 

P 3 have 
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have been fo particular upon this head, that 
I will only mention fome few of his Re- 
marks and Examples. As Firjij That the 
moft fublime, but the moft bold and dan- 
gerous, are when we give an expreilion of 
adivity and life to things infenfible of them- 
felves. Thus, Tontem indignatus Ataxes^ 
is as if the River raged and foamed at the 
bridge it difdain'd to bean Secondly^ When 
they are moderate, and in their proper 
place, they illuftrate the Style. But when 
frequent, they darken it, and grow tedious. 
thirdly; That fome arc mean and fordid. 
Hence, tho* Cicero calls one the Sink of the 
Common-wealth, it will not be fupportable 
to term others the piles and botches of the 
State. Fourthly-, That it muft either enter 
into a vacant place, or be more beautiful, or 
more iignificant, than the word whofe plac^ 
it takes. Fifthly^ That rightly ufed they are 
a great fupply to the indigence of language, 
^nd to the hard fate by which we fcldom dare 
create new words, while many of the old 
are loft, 

H E proceeds then to Exaggerations or 
flyperboles : Which, fays he, altho' they 
go beyond truth, they muft not go beyond 
all bounds ^ And that nothing leads more 
eafily to falfe eloquence : that when cxcef- 



f l^ra fidim, non pamen ultra mofstm. 

five. 
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five, they caufe laughter, which if feafon- 
able, is call'd genteel pleafantry, otherwife 
it's term'd folly ^. That this Trope is fre- 
quently ufed even by the moft illiterate and 
common people, by that natural defire we 
have to make things greater than they are 
Or lefler, being never content with them 
as they are in themfelves. ^od Naturti 
eft omnibus^ augendi res velminuendi cupi- 
ditas rnfita^ nee quifquam vero contentus 
eft. 

I haften from hence to the third Chap- 
ter of the ninth Book, where he immedi- 
ately obferves, that all writing in his days, 
was become meer figure, if compared with 
the anticnt methods. Tene jam quidquid 
loquimur figura eft. Whereas, fays he, fi- 
gurative expreflions, when moderately ufed, 
give the Style as it were a fweeter relifh, but 
by frequent ufe they lofe even that of vari- 
ety, Tho' fome are fo received, that they 
fcarce bear the name of figures, and the car 
is fo ufed to them as hardly to remark their 
frequent occurring. Others more remote 
from vulgar ufo, and therefore commonly 
more noble, as they ftrike the ear by their 
novelty, fo they eafily cloy with their plen- 
ty * : efpecially when it is vifible they were 

^ si aftus tffty urbMttatis : fin aliter.fiultitU nomen apqui- 
tur. 

^ Ut novhate sunm ixcitmtf it a eofiAfntUnt .... cutnfi 
fx onmilfHs Uttbris extra^as, congefta/qni dtclarant, 

P 4 not 
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not obvious to the Author^ but fought fef, 
and dragged out of hylden corners, and 
heap'd up with anxious care. 

I muft not omit, tho' I omit many others, 
his remark upon puns. He declares theni 
to be generally pitiful even injcfts. §luod 
etiam in jocis frtgidum. And as for what 
is often near a-kiri to them, that is, playing 
with likenefs of founds, or reciprocation of 
words, or circling of expreffions round 
into the fame terms, or whatever you pleafc 
to call it i he gives feveral examples, pro- 
per to the Latin tongue. One howcycr, 
with a little change, will fhew the nature 
of them in Englifh. Thus it might be faid 
of a Glutton, that he rather lives to edt^ 
than eats to live. But certainly it is clear, 
that even thofc who like fuch turns 
the moft, fliou'd grant they are putid, and 
childilh, when frequent or afFeded, or 
forced ; efpecially in ferious matters. 

T o go through the forty or fifty more 
different kinds of Figures he there fets 
down, and purfue them in this manner, 
would be too long a work. ' It^ct thefe few 
touches fuffiec. 

As in reciting, change of voice, caftsof 
the eye, variety of gcfture, are a mighty 
grace when rightly manag'd i but to exceed 
in bawling, fcreaming, whining, flaring 

' about. 
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about, is extremely ridiculous 5 fo thofc 
figurative turns of expreflion, are no lefs 
detcftably abfurd, when they pafs the juft 
bounds. A Style has it's right and proper 
kindofafpeft, which as it muft.not be of a 
fixt fort of dulnefs and unchangeable ftu- 
pidity, fo commonly the natural look muft 
bcmaintain'd% 

• 
H E concludes, the greatcft part of FL^ 
gures are only to have place where the 
main bufinefs is to plcafe and delight.* For ^ 
when the fubje£t requires a kind of fierce- 
nefs, or Atrocity ^ and where envy or com--, 
miferation are to be rais'd, who will bear 
with the impertinent Author that will be 
angry or weep in AntithefeSy or in reci- 
procal and tinkling phrafes \ In thefc occa- 
fionsavifible care of the words makes the 
paffion lefs credible 5 and where art is re*^ 
markable, we prefently conclude there is 
little of real truth. And with thefe 
words he ends that Chapterf 

The next (4?^ Chapter) which he tn^ 
titles of Compojitiouy begins with a point 
which will clear the true notion of Nature 
in writing, and anfwer the general argu- 
ment of AbitireguUr Authors. For thus 
we may call thofe who either degry all re- 

V Et orath ht^ket reBam quarulMm veluti facifm : qns ut 
fihfert ngn immHlirig^ri non Ji^ih, dc<^« 

^ ftridtion^i 
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fixidions of art and rule^ or at leaft will 
follow none. 

He firft declares, he would not prefume 
to write of Compofition after Tutfy, who 
feems to haye been more induftrioufly ac* 
curate in this thaa in any other part of do-' 
quehce, unlels fomc had even then been 
bold to write to Cicero himfelf, that they 
difapprov'd the whole method of ranging 
words and exprei&ons. 

Nor am I ignorant, fays he, that now, 
many re j eft all care of this matter, pretend- 
ing the horrid kind of Style, fuch as firft 
flows to the pen, is more natural and man- 
ly '^. But if they mean nature as yet unr 
polifti'd by experience, reflexion, and in- 
ftruftion, the whole art of Rhetorick muft 
be laid aflde, and be no more. For in the 
firft ages men fpokc not by rules, or by that 
accuracy and care which is now ufed to pre- 
pare the audience, by Exordiums^ by en- 
tring with infinuations, by plaufible propo- 
fals of the fubjeft, artful placing of the ar* 
gumcnts, and railing aiFedions. But if 
nothing could be better than thofe artlels 
doings, we (hould not change their huts for 
houfcs, their skins for clothes, nor woods 
and mountains for cities. At firft what arts 

^ Hcfvidum ilium firmmim ut firii iffiuxmU f»9do mttgU 
9AtktnUm modi ttismmagh vkilmcontindHvt. 

were 
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were found ? What is there that time has 
not polifh'd and improv'd ? Why do we 
prune our vines, or weed our ground \ 
Thofe are the produfts of nature. Terra 
& hac generat. Shall we tame animals ? 
Nature made them wild. Manfuefacimus 
0nim0lia? Indomita nafcuntur. 

B u T if the matter be rightly weigh'd, wc 
fliall find^ that is mod natural which nature 
bcft admits *. And then, as thofe rivers 
flow with greater force, which roll along ia 
a well-cut channel, than where rocks and 
unequal banks oppofe their courfe i fo much 
does a conneded Style, rolling with its uni* 
ted forces, furpafs the noify, broken elo- 
quence. And why ftiou'd they think that 
9rt hinders flxcngth? Does not addrcfs in 
flinging the Javelin, make it fly as with more 
grace, fowith greater force? Are there not 
certain motions and ftcps, without which no 
defence or attack is fufficiently fpcure in the 
ring or field J^? 

Hence nioft able men have always 
judged accurate Compofition to be of great 
confcqucnce,' not only to pleafc, but to 
move and to pcrfuade the mind. Firft, be- 
caufe nothii^g enters the mind, which (turn- 

* Verum id eft maximHaturaU quodnatHra cftim} pMtitur, 
7 In cert amine armorum & omni faleftra, quidfatis reB^ ca- 

vetur ^ fetitfir, cut nm npifex moms ^ cerfi qmdam fedes 

Mdpnt. 

.' ■ blfS 
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bles as it were at the door> which is ihe ear. 
§luodin aure velut quodam n)efiibulo ftatim 
offendit. Then, becaufc wc have a natural 
inclination to meafure, proportion, and 
harmony, ^uod natura ducimur ad tnodos. 
Othcrwife mufical inftruments which cx- 
prefs no words, could raifc no different 
paflions. Now if there is a fecret force in 
numbers and founds, it is no where greater 
than in a difcourfe. Nor is it much lefs im- 
portant what turn or fall of words you have 
in the cadence of your Style, than what 
propriety and ftrength of terms you give to 
the fcnfe and thought *. In fine, take any 
thing which you think a vehement, or fweet, 
or beautiful piece of eloquence, fhufiie it 
into another turn, dilTolve ^nd diforder the 
parts, you will fee the ftrength, the fweet- 
nefs and the beauty will be loft. Nay, the 
finer and brighter the words and fcntiments 
are, the greater will be the deformity when 
the compofure is diforder'd 5 for the ill 
placing of things, will appear more by thef 
very light of the words. G^uia negUgentia 
eollocationis^ if fa 'uerbarum luce deprehen-^ 
ditur. 

Somewhat after, he proceeds to ob- 
ferve, that a difference of compofure muft 

■ Quantum interejl fenfus Uem quibus verbis eferatur, tun' 
turn verba eadem t^ua fomfo/khnevel in exim jungantUTy vel 
jfae claudantHr. 

be 
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be in oratory, and other writings. In that» 
the method of the Elocution muft have its 
proper flops, framed to the delivery. Where- 
as Hiftory carries on the reader by the 
liourfe of the tranfadions. Yet even let- 
ters and familiar difcourfes, muft be pen'd 
with their fet numbers 5 and if they flow 
not with the conneded majefty of orations, 
wherein each word and fentence is drawn 
fmoothly from another, yet they muft be 
free from yawning, as it were, and gaping 
of the words 5 which even there muft fill 
their true fpace and meafure ; and they muft 
be confined to a loofer chain, 'tis true, but 
yet to a chain \ 

The three great requiiites in compofi* 
tion, are order, connexion, and number. 
Ordoy JunSfurdy Numerus. In the order, 
it is a great matter not to clap a weaker, 
clofe upon a ftronger term j which would 
make the difcourfe fall, whereas it ought to 
rife. Nay, even ccijnmonly the order of na- 
ture is to be obferved ; and accordingly we 
iare rather to fay, men and women, eaft 
and weft, day and night, than to turn them 
backwards. Yet neither this, nor the order 
of time, muft be fuperftitioufly obferved. 
Efpecially fince the framing of a Style is 
like building, where not always the ftone 



f Uffafi/is Uxiora inhisvincula, quam nulla fitt. 
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which lies ncareft at hand, is to be firfl 
placed, but that which will lie more clofc 
and fraooth. Tho* the happieft ftruftute of 
Style is where the right order, and con- 
nexion, and harmony of the words, fall m 
the moft naturally with the thought \ 

Among other faults of ill-join d words, 
we muft carefully avoid, fuch as jar by the 
harflinefs of the confonants, or yawn too 
wide, or cut too clofeupon one another by 
the concourfc of vowels. However it is 
hard to fay, whether too great negligence, 
or that folicitude is worfe, by which every 
defed of this nature is dreaded as a mighty 
crime. Nay, Tully takes notice that a 
kind of negligence in this point, is pleafing, 
by the idea it gives, of a man who is more 
attentive upon his matter, than* upon his 
words •• 

As for the numbers, they cannot bear 
in Englip) the fame cxaftnefs as in Latin $ 
not being determin d by the fame meafure 
and quantity. Yet they have their proper 
harmony, which is not to be negle£ted» 
Tho' we may fay with our Author, it's bet- 
ter to ufe harfli than infignificant words. 
Then, as he farther fays, this harmony is 

* Cm e^ reSius or do ^ aft a juniiura, ^ cum his numerui 
•ffortuneeadens contingif, 

^ Indicat non ingratatn negligmtiam de re hominU magis 
tjuam dc verbis la^ramis, 

moft 
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moft deltr'd and moft perceptible at the end 
of periods ^ For each fentcnce has its pro- 
per end, or flop and intenral i and when 
now the ear has followed on the track or 
courfe, and as it were been carried on with 
thcftrcam of your Style, it judges more fe- 
datcly of it where its impetuofity flops, and 
gives time for a refleftion. And certainly 
what is defign'd for retting as it were, and 
breathing, is not to be hard and abrupt. 
But of all faults of this kind, verflfying' and 
ihyming cadences in profe, arc the very 
worft*. 

A o A I N, let it be rcmcmbcr'd that this 
whole bufinefs isfo to betaken, that the Style 
Which in the very writing fhou d be carried 
fluently on, grow not cold and dull by too 
Iblicitous and wretched a care of the num- 
bers, which, according to Lucilius^ wou'd' 
turn compounding into a checker- work, and 
inlaying of words- And then, fo it is, that, 
as in verfifying, pradice brings and ftiews 
the right quantities and number of the feet, 
at a view, without the trouble of fcanning ; 
fb it will, by degrees, give the true har- 
mony of profe. Wherein moreover the 
learned underftand the art, and the unlearned 
thcpleafure, tho* fome things in^it cannot 



•* Mfkgh tsimen (ji» dijiderntur in daufulU <§• Mffgrtt. 
S Verfumin oratiomferU mthofieMjpmHm efi. 

be 
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be reduced to rules ^ Advice muft thpn be 
taken from the occafton and fubjed, and 
the judgment of the ear muft decide in 
niany turns, whefe I fball perceive W^at \% 
belf, tho' unable perhaps to tell you why. 
Rdti&nemfoTtajfe nan redJam, fentiameffe 
melius. But in fine, this h certain, that 
where thp fubjeft is fublime, the words 
muft have a noble pace ; in the mild, they 
muft be carried fmoothly, and be equally 
fpreadi in the lively and brisk, they fiiufl: 
tun ; and in the nice and delicate,^ they 
muft flow '. Even, where neceffity will 
have it, they muft fwell. Upon the whole 5 
I had rather have a rough, than an effemi- 
nate compofure, fuch as now-a-d^ys is fo 
common, and we daily foften more into 
all the loofenefs of a dancing Style. Et 
quotidiemagis lafcivimuSy Sybaritatum ma^ 
.do faltit antes. Above all, the fufpicion of 
affcding numbers, is to be avoided. For 
one that is found in this folicitous way of 
. plcafmg, will neither move nor pleafe. 
Nor can the reader or hearer believe him, or 
enter into the paflions with an Author that 
feems to be angry or forry, by ftudy and 
at his Icifurc \ 



' Do^irationem componendi Intelligunt, tndo£i$ voluftattm* 
^UAiUm vter^rfe trtiM nm pojfunt. 

■ DebentfMimia ingnM, lenia dud, acria curren, deiica' 
taflueri, 

" Secpo/eflei credere, aut propter eumdokre, ant irafdju'* 
dex, ctUhoc putat vwwe. 

At 
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At the beginning of the next Book 
{li6. 10. cap. I.) after fomc difcourfe upon 
Copiou/hejs of wordsy which fomc, by a 
childifh and wretched care, think is to bt 
gained by making a coUedion oi Jynonymous 
terms andphrafes, whereof they take upon 
occafions not the beft, but the firft which 
occur ; he fliews that without diligent read- 
ing of the beft Authors, it cannot be at- 
tained. Then he advifcs not to miftake in 
taking every thing for good which is faid by 
a good Authon Since the very beft fomc- 
timesflip, or are tired with the care of be- 
ing exad, or indulge to the facility and plea- 
fure of their wit and humour j ^sid Cicero 
thinks he has found ^emojihenes afleep, 
and //i^r^r^ that he has caught c\tn Home f 
nodding. For in fine, tho* they are great 
men, yet ^ill they arc men \ And it hap- 
pens that thofe who will take everything 
for law wiiich they find in fuch Authors, 
imitate commonly what is worft (as that is 
conmionly the cafieft to be done) and think 
themfclves like great men, when they have 
attained their faults^. Let great rcferve be 
however ufed in cenfuring eminent Authors, 
left, as it generally happens, we condemn 
what we do not underftand. And of the 

* SHmmi enim fitnt homines^ fed komines tamiu. ' 

^ jicfia^ftndefimHesfHtant, fi vitm magnwum c^nftquMn- 

(^ two, 
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two, 'tis better to apprave all they fay, than 
to difapprove too much. Omnia eorum le- 
gent ibus placer ey qu am mult a difpHcere ma- 
luerim. 

Kow as for the Authors proper to be 
read, TheophraJtuS' thinks Poets are a great 
help. And maay, with a great deal of rea- 
fpn go into his opinion. For ia them you 
learn the fprightlinels of thought, fublimc- 
* nefs of terms> lifq of paflions and affedions, 
brigljitnefs of images, beauty of repre- 
fentations 5 and; that roughnefs of wit 
whichr is contraded by the morofenefs of 
other ftudies, is fmoodi'd and foften'd by 
the vein of ^oetry^ and blandifhments of 
the Mufes. Wherefore Cicero advifcs thofc^ 
who aim at eloquence, to reft from time to- 
tim^ and repofe in the reading oiToets ^ 

Yet they arc not to be foUowU in all 
things* Not in the liberty of their words,i 
nor in the licence of their figures; Theit 
whole endeavour turning moft to oftcnta- 
tion and pleafurc, they feign, not only falfe, 
but incredible things, with a kind of ex- 
emption and privilege, while we pardon; 
them, and even approve their walking thofc; 
by-ways, becaufe the neceflity of rhyme or 



• UionH^ in hac Mione Ciccr^ nquUfcindHmfutnt. 

feet, 
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feet, forces them to leave the high road of 
truth "• 

The charafters he then gives of many 
different Authors, feem to mc fo finely 
touch'd, and are fo numerous, that I fhall 
pafs them over, and only mention the nice 
commendation he gives toGermanicus and 
to Julius Cafar^ where he fays, that in the 
works of this, it appears he writ with the 
fame fpirit as he fought 5 and of the other, 
after having named fome eminent Poets, he 
adds, thefe I have named becaufe the care of 
the uiiiverfe has drawn Germanicus from- 
thefe ftiidies, aild the Gods thought it little 
for him td^ht the beft of Poets. 

F 4 o*M flifefe charaflfcrs of Authors, he 
paffes in the next! ChaJ^ter (2^/,) to fonlc 
precepts of Imitation. Particularly that 
we fho6id-aim-at thbbcfr,- biit not fervilely 
foUoWilr^ 6iii only Authoir. Botfh becaufe 
riierc*^* nd' c6ming lip eiqdld to one whofe 
fbotfti^ you: only pifetendttf trace, (for cer- 
tainly hc^that always follows, will always be 
behiftd) irid- ii6 Oiife has ail that can' be de- 
fired- 5 and lAoteover becaufe 'tis eafier to 
excel thitt^tb be cxaftly lik^ **. Bcfides that 
\\ ii^meanyatKl aSitWcrefluggifli toftop atf 



jQ^a former 
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former inventions. If the Anticnts had 
been content with imitation, as the firfthad 
nothing to imitate, the latter wou'd have 
nothing to invent. Since thep they have 
given us an example of inventing, we muft 
invent if we pretend to imitate. 

But then too, let every one examine 
his ftrength, left he aim too high, or ftop 
too low for the true reach of his wit. For 
fomc things are either too ftrong, or too dif- 
ferent from one man's genius, which are 
natural to another's, and therefore, inimi- 
table to him. An eafy wit, by aiming at the 
Sublime J will lofe its own charms, and fail 
of thofe. An elevated genius on the con- 
trary, by ftriving to be fmooth and delicate, 
will lofe its own majefty without falling in- 
to the elegancy of the other ^ 

Bu T the greateft, and yet the common 
niift'ake in this, is ftill imitating the fame 
Style in all different fubjeds, whereas each 
has its proper beauty and rules. Some re- 
quire lenity and finoothnefs of expreffibnsi 
others grandeur and fublimenefs of turn 5 
this a rapidity and impetuofity of Speech ; 
and that a calm and artlefs air. And then to 
move, to perfuade, and to explain, have 
each their peculiar way. 



^ VimfHAm ferdat <J» deg^mtum qfM$n cuPit non aJfeaHM- 

Ire* 
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Freq^uent cxcrcife of writing, where- 
of he treats in the next Chapter (j^,) is 
what he aflures us Cicero had realbn to fay, 
does above all things teach and make elo- 
quence. Then he gives upon it thefe fol- 
lowing precepts. Write diligently tho' you 
write but flow p. Seek for the beft, with- 
out fondly embracing what firft occurs- Ex- 
amine all you invent, and range all you 
approve. Make a choice of thoughts and 
words, and ponder the full weight of each.* 
Give them their true rank. Caft the num- 
bers to and fro into feveral turns, till 
they fettle right to one another; and let 
them not take place at a venture juft as 
they c6me. To this effeft you muft often 
read over what you wrote immediately be- 
fore. Thus you will make a clofer. con^ 
neftion, and the heat of firft thoughts cool- 
ing by this flop of the pen, you will take 
new force, and recover new vigour. 'Tis 
like going back to take a farther jump, 
or drawing back the arm to give the bow 
a ftronger bent. Yet, when the wind fa- 
vours, fpread all the fails ** 5 but with care 
not be driven too far, or be over-born 
by yielding too much to a guft, or being 
too credulous to the weather. All our 



» sit fritn^ v$l tardus, ium diligensfylus. 
*> Interim t amen fi (knit fintm^ damla funt vda, dttm 9»s 
indiilgentia ilU nm frllat. 

(^ 3 thoughts 
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thoughts plcafc us at their birth. Elfc wc 
ftiou'd not even write them down. We 
jBuft therefore call them to an exad review, 
and qucftion the fufpicious facility, and 
running of the pen. This diligence and 
demurring, is abfolutely neceffary in the 
begmning, and it muft be taken for a prin- 
ciple, that we muft abfolutely gain this 
point, of writing at firft with the moft ac- 
curate care. Ci^m will draw on facility ; 
thoughts will prefent themfelves, words will 
naturally occur, the harmonious ranging of - 
<hem will follow, and every thing, in fine, 
as in a well-order'd family, will readily 
come to its proper duty at a call. This is 
then the great principle and fum of all : 
Writing well is never learnt by writing 
£aft, but writing faft is attained by writing; 
3irellV 

O N the other fide, thofe who have gain'd 
fomcthing of a fettled ftrength of Style, arc 
not to be tied to the wretched foUcitudc 
of morofely cavilling at themftlves. Som« 
never think they have been anxious enough, 
but are ftill for changing every thing, and 
ftill changing it again, as if all that occur'd 
were certainly the wrong, and the right 
were always to be fought, but never founds 
Incredulous and ever unjuft to their wit^ 

they 
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they miftake increafc of difficulty for the 
accuracy of writing ^ Nor is it eafy to de- 
termine whether thofc miftake mol^, whp 
like every thing, or thofc who a'jgprpveof 
nothing of their own. Whence oftentinies 
ingenious young men, /pending tbem^lves 
in the endleft labour, write nothing while 
they will always be writing better. Study, 
but not indignation, will msic you improve. 
Meaning by ftudy, not meer flaring up at 
the ceiling, or a murmuring over ibmc 
imperfed thoughts, or gaping with expc^a- 
tion of what will come j but cohfidering 
the nature of the fubjed, and examining in 
a human way, as in other afiairs^ .what 
every circumftance of perfon, time and 
place may require. Thus nature will teach 
how to enter upon the matter, how to 
f9llow it on. For moft things are fixt and 
certain by nature, and are prefently feea 
unlefs we fliut our eyes. Hence not evea 
the illiterate arc long a feeking where to 
begin. It would confequcntly be the more 
fhame that Art and Learning Ihoud make it 
hard'. 

Tho' I fear I have already trefpafs'd 
too long upon your Patience, yet, Eudoxusi 

UncrUnU t^uiUm & * tng^m fm ujjmk frnrifh qui Mr, 
trentiam putant^ facere fibi firibmdi di^cnltatem, 
* ^uomt^s^fpHdendHmeftfi Mj3hHlfMmfaiiiJ$arinm 

0^4 fince 
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fincc my hand is in, I fhou d certainly have 
given you the trouble of fome farther re- 
marks upon the remainder of this \othy 
and th& other two laft Books of our Au- 
thor 5 but that the bearer being to fet out 
to-morrow morning, and night advancing, 
J muft make an end^ 

Yet I cannot end, till, upon fecond 
thoughts, I endeavour to give you the 
charafter of Seneca's writings, from the 
^ firft chapter, already fpoken of, where (in 
the tenth Book) he gives his opinion of 
fo many others* I believe you will pardon 
my endeavouring at it (tho' I am fenfiblc 
I (hall not reach it's expreflivenefs in 
Englifh) becauie I imagine it comprizes 
your opinion of Callicrates's book, ex- 
cepting one or two little touches which 
your juftice and civility will not let you ap^ 
ply to him. 

I have purpofely, fays ^intilian, de-^ 
fcr'd 'till now to fpeak of Seneca^ upon ac- 
count of a falfe opinion that runs of mc, 
as if I condemn d his Style with fomcthing 
even of ^n envious cenfure: which I take 
to have happened by my endeavouring to 
correft a vicious fort of Eloquence, by re- 
quiring a more judicious Accuracy, at a 
tim^ when he was almqft alone in the 
^ds of our young qa?n, Nor did I pre- 
tend 
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tend to ftrike him out of their hands, but 
I was by no means for having him pre- 
fer'd to thofc Antients with whom he con- 
tinually made very bold, while confcious 
of his own difference of Style, he eafily 
faw it could not long maintain its vogue, 
if thofe others were approved "". Nor yet 
was he imitated by his admirers, who fell 
as fliort of him as he of thofe others. It 
were to be wifhed they could be cither 
equal or like to him : But they only took 
to his faults, and difgraced him by pretend- 
ing they wrote like him. He had certainly 
great beauties, with a fertile wit, many 
bright fentences, a great deal of literature, 
and tho' no profound philofopher, yet a 
great oppofer of vice, in whom many things 
defervc to be read for their morality. Tho' 
his Style was certainly faulty, and full pf 
thofe faults which were the more pernicious 
becaufe fweet and pleafing ''. Mcthinks it 
might be wilh'd he had ufcd his own wit 
in writing, but another's judgnaent. Velles 
eumfuo ingenio dixijfe, alieno judicio. For 
if he had not contemned all natural exprcf- 
iions, if he had not ftrctch'd them too high, 
if he had not af&aed a Angularity of Phrafc, 
and wcaken'd the importance of his fub- 

^Cum iUverfifi^i confcius gemris^ flac9r$fibl foJf$ us qui' 
hus iU$ fUuireniy diffUtrit, 

> In tloqufnjfo c»rrufm pUraqut, fy 90 ftrmclofiJ^Mt qmd 
(f^bmdtibmt duicUm vi^ih» 
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jcds by the levity of his turns, he wou'd 
be now commended by the common voice,* 
not of the young, but of the learned and 
prudent. But even as it is, by fuch as have 
already taken a fettled and founder method 
of Style, he may be read with the^particular 
advantage of cxercifmg their difcernment 
between true and falfe eloquence ^ Por 
he has many things which may not only 
be approved, but admired i let only due 
care be taken to pick and chufe, as it were 
to be wifhed he himfelf had done, for 
it is a pity that a genius like his, did not 
do otherwife, ilnce he was capable of doing 
what he pleas'd. ^igna enim fuit ilia 
Tuauray qu£ meliora velletj qua quod vq- 
luit effecit. 

With thefc words my Author ends 
that Chapter^ and I my Remarks. I have 
only time to add, that if you think fit tp 
fend them to Cleander^ I dcfire you, Sir, 
to urge him to give as good a ptoof of his 
converfion from fomc other principles, as 
I have given you here of mine from for- 
mer Ideas of Rule and Accuracy, to the 
Orthodoxy of Eloquence^ if you will allow 
me that expreffion* At my return, we 
will enter, if you pleafe, into difcourfc 
of our differences in Philofophy. In the 

mean 
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mean while, Eudoxus^ I can aflurc you 
no difference of opinions can leflcn the 
refpeft and cfteem with which I (hall ever 
be. 



. Sir, 



Tour moft Obedient 

Humble Servant, 

yd 
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Adverttfement. 

I Have been urged to join to thefe pa- 
pers, fome others, which I wrote about 
a year after, at the like broken intervals of 
very different ftudies. Efpecially I was 
urged to add two letters upon Accuracy of 
Converfationy and one of fome other Re- 
marks upon the fame book of CallicrateSj 
with a particular reference to the Philofo- 
phical Principles he there advances. But 
thefe letters being about as much as the Di- 
alogues, I was unwilling to double my la- 
bour in writing them for the Prefs, out of 
my loofe papers at this time. If thefe prefent 
papers meet with a favourable reception, I 
may more fecurely venture to let fome other 
fuch pieces follow upon the encouragement. 
If they are difapprov'd, my fault will be 
much ieffen'd. Befides that many are al- 
ways for little books, being poffefs'd with 
an old Proverb, Magnus Itbety magnum 
malumy that a great Book is a great Evil. 
In the mean while, to fatisfy thofc who 
may have a mind to kno^ in a more fami- 
liar manner the true date and occafion of 
thefe prefent Dialogues, Iwoud not refufc 
to add the following letter, which chanced, 
I know not how, to fall into the hands of 
feveral, a little after. 

Eudoxus 
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Eudoxus Cleandroj S. D. 

AC CLIN ATA jam dies erat, cum prar- 
cipiti ad fincm Augufto menfe, quod 
£cicile, ut opinor, memineris, ad Mofxripam 
deambularemus. Turn quum nos inopina- 
tus imbcr, cgrcgie perplutos, domum coegit. 
Itaque interruptus eft nobis fermo illc quem 
jucundiffime mifccbamus. Nee per tuum 
hinc maturatum in Flandrlamdifceflum, col- 
loqui mihi tecum ex ep tempore licuit. Cui 
meo fato, il indoluiflTc me negem, judicent 
fapientes reftenc fecerim, ut ait ille, fed cer- 
te mentiar. Nam & faspe mihi recurfat animo 
fuaviflims confuetudinis noftrx memoria, 
& fubit animum ea frequehscogitatio> ecquid 
in hoc locorum divortio^ ufurpari ea aii- 
quatenus nequeat. Parum mihi viftim eft 
litterarum illud duice cpmmercium quod 
communi ^micitias debito rependitur. Am- 
plius quidpiam^ quodque noftrum co^o- 
quendi modum propius refcrret, plane eupi- 
dbam. Quoties itaque per ftudia licebat, 
quandam Dialogi fpeciem meditabar. Turn 
vero multa occurrebant quae ego Tibi, & Tu 
viciffim mihi didurus yiderere. Et coepi 
paulatim aliqua, rerum iftarum in chartas 
conjicere. • Nofti enim meum fcribcndi mo- 
rcm, feu memoriam, jtasdiumque levarc 
yolo, feu ftylum cxcrccre. Namque, ut ait 
Horatius, 

mi 
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Ubiquiddatur oti 
Illudo chart is. Eft hoc mediocribut illis^ 
Ex Vitus unufHy cuificoncederenolis^jlxA. 

JfiAcnafa cffhacc, quam ad tc mitto, de Op- 
timo feribendigenereTyiScttztio. 'Eum enim 
fermontm-profequor quern iAiquus illc licK 
bis imbcif CJcctiffit. Nullus dubito quitt' til- 
ipfc mditta^ {tSSks difturus quam qua^ hifec 
DSalogis^dSfflcfchtcm te leges. Quodfi ego* 
a* tc diflfenfef o, erit ca tota' diffcnfio ejufitt'o- 
di'i ut nee vitari pro futnmi^iuniahi judicij' 
variict*aife poffit, adeoquc nee quidquatti pbc-^ 
cet in aitiiicitiafi' fura. Tertium aiidies itt^ qurf- 
tuor poffremis Dialogis diflerentem Gritt^- 
vfachuM. HIuHi quidem probe Tifel' ftiottiitt' 
St chmini 5 fed' qlii nobis-, qtiuiii had 6lin^ 
agitareftift^, tibvi aderat. N<!>n qui^' TtJl^ fd^' 
lius fuaviflinia confabulafto, rtieum hiata[<P 
explferet ahiihutfl, ftsd qaod ifcvera fHffii^ 
poftei concigcHt* maltum cum'illo, Mc foM 
per re, fiattercf reifmoheiti •, fitatquiiiialii:^tt!if 
ab iilo diafai qtt« & dici mcritd'pdterdnt ad'-' 
banc illufttandiini materiani, dcTibitribui- 
enda non crant, quia^ ^ TuoquidlcM gcrii(>> 
aiiena. Tu qUi-foles mas effe alicp$idf\itdfi! 
niigas, ItitO'itae hisad tcfcriptishodaget*/ 
quod de fe Tattius ad Vaftmem fcribit,, 
qiium ad eum mittit Atademicafum ^aft^ 
omm LibrbSi ut conjimEtionem JtMiorUftf 
amorifque noftri^ quofojftm Ufterahlmge^ 
nere declararem. 

yalc. 
Kal. Fcbr. 170;^. 
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A. 

ACCURACY. Why more requifite in 
writing than in fpeaking. Pag. 62. The 
careofitnotto be carried too far. 11,13, 
57. The chief Rules of it fummcd up. 58, 
A9\ 6^9 185, 200, 204. 

Affectation. Difagreeable in Style as in Behaviour. 

{ag. 75 

4ntiints. The^beft Matters of Style. p. Si 

J^ithep. Frequeilt ufe of it apt to leild into 

great faults of Style. A 131 

4irejius. An Eb)bl6m o£ [ii& iq>plkd ro Style. 

,\ -P- 7^ 

4^fi^Uf The moderation he requires in Metar 

IjphbT*. p. J I, 52. Hisreafoh why they picafcf, 
98: What he fays farther of them. loZ. Hi» 
comparing falfe regfonings to fo^Sioated 
wines. 'i ■ ■ ' ' p. 171 

Augufius. A. noted laying of his* examined. 

^mbw. Why men are more apt toixmuit than 
to praifc them. r~f i- 34> 35 

B. 
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B. 

Balzac. How he differs from Voiture. f.ii6. 
His notion of a natural Style. 49. His corn- 
par ifon of joining old words with new ones. 185 
Inftances of his punning. 145. He makes a 
fault greater by offering to correA it. p. 183 
Bajjianus. His ridiculous affeflation of courage 
conripared to fome Writers, f» 47 

Beauty of Style, in what it confifts. P^i7i 

Bellegarde. A criticifm of his examined, f. ii$$ 
Boileau. His dire&ions for Rhyme, applied to 
harmony in profe. f> 91,97. His verfes qu 
extravagant flights. 114, 119. A Flight of 
his compared with one in Alnumzjur. 149. What, 
he fiy s of Balzac. ^. 7 j 

Bnshours. Some of his criticifms to be read with 
caution. rrr? •"" F* '4? 

C. . 

Callic&ates. Inftances of the oddne&bf.tilf 
. expreffioDs. p. 24, aj, 70. His fkrang^ mii-' 
ture of metaphors. 104, no. Oddnefs of 
his feenung argumcacs f. ^4, -2$ 

Cafa. What Bayac lays of his Style, , p. 49 

Chrjfipfus. What Seneca lays of him, applied to 
5S»ifca himfelf. ■ P* 130 

Gcero. His comparing metaphors todothcs. p. 99 
What he fays of Socraces^ applied to fome 
writers, tfj. A ikying of his wrongly criti- 
cized bi^ fome Antients. — pA6% 

Oafbh^ terms to be avoided. 164^ 175, &feq. 

Cofwley. His Ikying of l^^giL 41. OiOvid. 15a 
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Delectus Epigrammatum, The preliminary dif- 

courfe of it recommended. A '5^ 

. Denham's verfes of the Thames, a juft image of 

a good Style. -— P-^)? 

Dodwel. His odd expreffions- 87. Of his long 

periods. — — — P- 135 

Dryden. An inftance from him of a metaphor 

finely carried on. — — p. 104 

E. 

Ettmolocies. Inftances of ftrange ones. p. i^i; 

Evremont, (St.) whether rightly criticized by 
Bellegarie. ' p. I^J 

F. 

Fbltham. His Style compared with that of 
Cailicrates. p.ji. Farther Inftances of his 
ftrange Style. — — p. 106 

Flafiy Styles foon difpleafe. ai. Compared to 
falfe Gems. — ■ — p. 21 

Foppifburefs in Drefs and Behaviour compared to 
fome ways of writing. ■ ' p. 11 

Foreign words to be rarely ufed. p. 82, 8j 

French writers are not a ftanding rule in other 
Languages. ■ - P* i ' 5 

G. 

Galcacus. His faying of the Romans applied 
to excefs of Nicety in Rules. p. 172? 

Germanicus. His Genius nicely commended by 

Qutntilian. _ p. 2 27 

R Gondomar. 
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Gondomdr. His humourous excufe for his bad 

UiW. — £.i8» 

Grammar Rules to be cxafily obfervcd. p. i8o 

H. 

HAEMONr of Sound generally a great requifitc 
to a good Style, p. 8p. Wben it may be left 
exaftly minded, pj, 94, 95. How to be at- 
tained. — t'9^^9'^ 

JTelivgabalus. His whim of gathering Cobwebs 
compared with that of fome Criticks- f. 180 

Hypocritical. What espreffions may be fo called. 

I. 

lis'DXES. Our Importations thence tomp«retf to 
bringing foreign words into our language* 

p. 83, 84 

Ji^l^H of words a great ik\At in Styles, f* i^7 
Irregular writers how they ibmetimes gain aa 

undeferved vogue. -— f. t6^^ 202 

Jupiter. Some Medals of him compared to fome. 

writers. - — ; — ^ P-44 

Jstvenal. Hiis verfes toFouiaaius iapptied to 

natural fimplicity of Style. p. 44 

L. 

LACbkic Styles fubjeft to great faults, p. 10, 21 
Languages however diflFerent, muft in the main, 

be under the fame Rules of Style. p. 9 

Ucemioufnefs of Style not to be miftakcn for a 

reafonable freedom. p.iz 

Lipjius. His Style compared with Ca/AVrofe/s. 

L(»g Styles often faulty. ^ 1 3 2 

Lcnginus. 
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Longmus. What he fays of Ballaft in Ship^, ap- 
plied to Rules of writing. p. 80 

Lucan. In what particularly different from 
yhgil. : j.74 

M. 

Machiavel' Redivivus. Inftances of the ftrarge 
Style of that Book. p. 85 

Magical Phantoms. Some Styles rcfemble them. 

p.129 

Magnefians, Involved in a long war by a difpuce 
of Orthography. — ■ P-^^l 

ManUni. What he Tays of fentcntious Styles. 

^127 

Marcus Aurelius Severus. His horror of unjuft 

Judges. ^. 1 8 

Marius. What Balfac fays of Wm confidered. 

h 144 

Martial. His verfcs on Scavola applied to fome 
deviations from Rules. ^ — p- 78 

Metaphors. To be moderately ufed. 99y^feq. 
The right ufe of them farther confidered 102. 
Ridiculous when too frequent. io5. Seldom 
to be drawn from things not commonly known. 
J 07. Frequent changes' of them compared 
to changing fcenes on the Theatre. p. pp 

Milton. Verfes of his applied to oblcure writers. 
16, I2(J. Other verfcs applied to over-firy 
Authors. 14, ly. An inftance from him of a 
pleafing irregularity. "^ j . ^ ^'*^ 

Mythology SoiSe Inftances of it applied to Rules 
of Style. " ?-4Ss4^ 

Naturb. NotconmrytoRuIes^^^^^ 

iV.7;./^^ of Style feldomcommendab^ p.^.^ 
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O. 

Obscurity of expreffions carefully to be avoided. 

Old words to be rarely ufed. f. 87 

Osborv. Of his comparifons and metaphors;* 

p. 109 
Oibo. His dying advice to his Nephew, recom- 
mended to writers. • — : f. 77 

P. 

Pascal. What he fays of ftudied Antithefes. 

p. 170 

Pliny the Hifiorian. Whether rightly criticized 
by Bouhours, 147. What he fays of great 
painters applied to writers, iiz. His account 
of a very ftrange Rock applied to fomc wri- 
ters. ■" ■ f. liftj 

Plit^ the younger. A faying of his applied againft 
judging of writers by their firft vogue, p. 4 

Poetical expreffions very faulty in Profe. p. 38^ 
39. Inftances of fuch. Jbid. &feqi, 

Pompey. A faying of his defended. f. ^4J 

Poft'Rfiyal. The .$py le of thofe men. p. 6 

QuEVEDo. His verfes on Orpheus. p» ISS 

QuintiUan, His opinion of Metaphors. p8, 10 1, 

102,214. Of Sentences. 32, 127^212. Of 

old or new words. 82, j^^i, 19/^. His cha- 

Ta^ler of Seneca s Style, • /^. ^ 3 2 

R. 
Hapin. a large quotation from him, containiag 
%\\ the chief |lules of Style* /. 69 
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Ruks. Are particularly neccflary to great wits. 8.' 
They become eafy by ufe. f.^i 

S. 

Sententious Styles fubjeft to great defefts. 21, 
127, &feq. In what fenfefuch fliort Styles 
may be called the longeft. P- ^S'^j^Si 

SoUnus. His account of the Sideritis applied to 
fome writers. f-^l^ 

Sprat. His charadler oi Cowley s Style, p, 50, 88 

Stratonicus. His faying of Ships applied to Styles. 

p. 134 

Strength of Style not to be miftaken for Rage and 
Extravagance. — — p. 14 

Swimmers. Compared to bold writers. p. 20 

T. 

^Tacitus. His faying of Laws under Tiberiut 
applied to Rules of Style. 77. His faying of 
Aftrologers applied to Critics. j>. jtf 

"^ajfo. His verfes of Dortnda applied. 45. hem 
thofe of an army in array. 53. And of &- 
fhrmia at the ftake. — /. ijy 

Tefauro. The Rule he prefcribes forMetaphors. 
x5o, 161. Inftances of his metaphorical flights, 
i5i. And of his jingling expreflions. p. iCj 

torrents of Eloquence, compared with other 
Torrents. — p. 134, «!r/^j, 

• 
V. 

Velleius Paterculus. What he fays of the ? 
Gracchi applied to fome writers. p. 19 

Fogue. Not always a fure proof of a good 
writer. 7— ^ — f 4, S 

3 yoituri. 
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INDEX. 

yUture. His art in fopbiftical compliment^. T46. 

In what different from Bahac. f.116 

Vidteius. An Epigram of his how far excufa- 

ble. — — : — - ^158 



FINIS. 



ERRATA. 

PA G. 7sr. Jin. 5. for defperate read difiarate, 
or UMomneElid. Fag. 19 j. lisi 4. for a/Zj^/^ 
read n/rjiiii. 
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